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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 


HE Tichborne case has collapsed. On Monday the jury inti- 
mated that their minds were made up, and Serjeant Ballantine 
asked time till Wednesday to consider his course. On that day, 
the jury affirming that they had made up their minds on the 
whole body of evidence, and not merely on the evidence on the 
tattooing, to which the claimant has not been subjected, while Sir 
Roger clearly had been, Mr. Ballantine elected a nonsuit. The 
Lord Chief Justice, after expressing his full concurrence in the 
verdict which the jury had virtually, though not nominally, 
given, said that he heid “ the plaintiff guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury in his examination,” and directed that he should be pro- 
secuted at the cost of the State. The Attorney-General accepted 
the duty thus devolving on him, though Inspector Denning has 
been made nominal prosecutor. A warrant was issued, and the 
claimant was carried off to Newgate, to stand his trial on or 
about 8th April. The judge’s order allows him to be 
released on bail to the amount of £10,000,—£5,000 on his 
own recognizances, and £2,500 from each of two other quali- 
fied persons. It was at first believed that he would be bailed, 
but up to Friday afternoon he was still in Newgate. 














The expenses of the trial will be monstrous, not less, it is said, 
than £120,000—and although the estate can bear them, their 
amount is a disgrace to our legal system. Why should it be in 
the power of any scoundrel to fine a family in a tenth of its pro- 
perty without risk of the punishment which would follow an attempt 
to steal it? Suppose that whenever a suit was pronounced flagitious 
both by the judge who tried it and the jury, and another judge 
with reports of the evidence before him, the suitor received the 
same penalty as if he had perjured himself, would justice be mate- 
rially endangered, or only legal profits? The check supplied by 
the payment of costs is clearly not sufficient, as the plaintiff may 
aot have the money to pay them, and no one else can be held liable, 
at the risk of refusing justice to the poor. By the way, is the old 
law of champerty wholly inoperative ? 


M. Pouyer-Quertier, French Minister of Finance, has resigned, 
under circumstances explained elsewhere, and M. Thiers is greatly 
puzzled to find a successor. A clerk might not be able to satisfy 
the Germans, who already express regret at M. Pouyer-Quertier’s 
fall, and a great financier even in France is usually a Free-Trader. 
The Monarchists and Republicans, moreover, are both pressing 
their own men, while M. Casimir Périer, whom both would 
approve, refuses the post unless the Cabinet is united and respon- 
sible, that is, unless M. Thiers ceases to order everybody. Accord- 
ing to the last accounts, M. Richard and M. Goulard are the 
favourite candidates, but everything waits till the fall of the great 
Protectionist has been more fully explained. M. Pouyer-Quertier’s 
last official act was to pay up the last instalment of the first 
two milliards, so that only three more are now due, and these, 
according to M. Thiers, will not be raised by immediate loan. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes warns the public that 
another Sonthal insurrection may be approaching. The tribesmen 
who in 1855 rose to avenge themselves upon the money-lenders 
have fallen under their power again, and have a new quarrel with 








They have consequently been holding meetings, and have an- 
nounced that they will wait two months for redress, and will then 
redress themselves,—that is, will ‘‘ axe” all the moneydealers and 
landlords they can catch, and any Europeans who interfere. As 
it is nearly certain that Government will not draw a wet sponge 
over their debts or advance them money at 5 per cent., they will 
probably keep their threat, and officials and shareholders in the 
East Indian Railway may have a bad quarter of an hour. The 
railway makes it easy to send troops, but Europeans cost too 
much to be wasted in those jungles, and the Sepoys do not like 
the Sonthals at all. They are not quite certain that they are 
human beings. A short Act suspending process for the recovery 
of debt would be the best preventive, but not quite a just one. 


Mr. Dixon’s motion condemning the Education Act as unsatis- 
factory because it does not establish a national system, i.e., univer- 
sal compulsion and universal School Boards; because it permits dog- 
matic religious instruction in School Board Schools, and applies 
rates to denominational schools under the 25th clause in the case 
of pauper children, was discussed on Tuesday night, but with a 
certain perfunctoriness and tameness, and without a single trace 
of the war-whoop of the Manchester Conference in the tone of 
the Nonconformist speakers. Mr. Dixon, while taking upon him- 
self the resolutions in relation to compulsion and School Boards, 
had ‘‘allotted” to Mr. Richard the resolutions touching the reli- 
gious difficulty, and to Mr. E. A. Leatham (who, however, not 
being a compulsionist, could not vote with his leader), the case 
against the 25th clause (subsidization of denominational schools 
out of the rates on account of pauper children). Mr. Dixon insisted 
on the advantages of a national system, on the mischief of creating, 
as Mr. Forster had done, a great vested interest in denominational 
schools by getting £1,600,000 from voluntary sources for the 
£400,000 granted by the Government towards building grants ; 
on the grievances of denominational schoolmasters acting under 
the parsons, some of whom had complained to him that they were 
‘anything between a gravedigger and a parson ;” and on the 
power of the Church in the rural parishes. 


He was followed by Mr. Richard, who complained of the 
hostility of the Department and its inspectors to School Boards, 
and then Mr. Forster moved his amendment—that it was too soon 
to reconsider the Act of 1870—in the very calm and able speech on 
which we have elsewhere commented ; holding out hopes of uni- 
versal compulsion (whether through School Boards or otherwise) 
within another year, and showing that the notion of supple- 
menting voluntary effort instead of establishing a system 
de novo had been the very principle of the Act, and 
been explicitly stated in his own first version of the inten- 
tion of the Act. Mr. Leatham attacked rather elaborately 
the Vicar of Great Barling, and appealed from Mr. Forster to 
Mr. Gladstone, without, however, briuging up the Prime Minister, 
and was replied to by Mr. W. H. Smith and Dr. Playfair. The 
debate ended in a comedy, Mr. Reed, the Member for Hackney, 
sitting down on the glass of water with which Mr. M. Henry 
was refreshing himself during a speech that the House found very 
tedious, and recoiling from it with an elasticity that tickled the 
exhausted members; and Mr. Greene, who is rather a favourite, 
declaring, in a jocular party attack, that ‘* the sooner the Liberal 
party is dissolved the better.” Mr. Dixon and Mr. Richard 
obtained 94 votes against 355; and on Mr. Forster's amendment 
being put as a substantive motion, it obtained 323 votes against 98, 


On Thursday the Scotch Education Bill was read a second 
time, Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. James White carrying only 
six members with them into the lobby on behalf of their amend- 
ment in favour of using rates for secular education only, Mr, 
Herbert attacked the gloomy and harsh tone of the Scotch 
character, which, with Mr. Buckle, he ascribed to their theology, 
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and while agreeing that the Scotch wished for religious teaching, | 


intimated that it was base of the Government to defer so much to 
popular wishes, which he thought they would gain more popu- 
larity by ignoring. Mr. Trevelyan took a more moderate line, 
supporting the Bill, but appealing against the increased grants to 
denominational schools and the recognition of new denominational 
schools built after the passing of the Bill; and arguing that the 
nature of the religious teaching should be determined (in an 
unsectarian sense) by the Act, and not left to the individual 
School Boards. After a desultory discussion, in which Dr. Lyon 
Playfair advocated the less mechanical and higher system of teach- 
ing in the old Scotch schools, as opposed to the plan introduced 
under the Revised Code, the second reading was passed by 238 
to 6. Thus the Secularists as a party definitely declined to 
fight their principle for Scotland, where it is unpopular. That 
is, they have virtually admitted that in Scotland—and of course 
Ireland—education must be regarded as a local and not as an 
imperial question. The wishes of the people are to prevail. 


Ail the rumours from America seem to point to the same result, 
that the American Government, while answering Lord Granville’s 
note quite courteously, have insisted on their right to put the 
American Case as they have done, and ask that it shall be left to 
the arbitrators themselves to decide whether or not the Treaty 
covers the “indirect” claims. This, of course, it is impossible 
for us to do, as it would be impossible for us to acquiesce in 4 per- 
fectly new Treaty, and would be simply dishonest to refer to the 
arbitrators without intending to take their decision. Under these 
circumstances ‘* An American ” has made what the Times of Mon- 
day calls ‘‘a good suggestion,”—that the Commission shall be 
re-convened at Washington, and that it shall then determine 
for itself what it does and what it does not intend to submit 
to the Geneva Court. We are not sure that anything would 
come of this: but with two Governments, both apparently 
honestly desirous to come to terms, something might come of it 
which both parties could accept. Except war, nothing can be 
worse than a simple dead-lock. We are happy to observe that 
Mr. Cyrus Field, though cautiously abstaining from expressing 
any agreement with our view, has expressed strongly, in a 
letter (published in Monday’s Times), to Mr. Colfax, the Vice- 
President of the United States, his sympathy with our position, 
and his perfect confidence that the English view was adopted in 
simple good faith, and without the slightest wish to evade in any 
degree the decision of the arbitrators on any point which, as far 
as we know, we had submitted to them. 


The Commissioners of Inquiry into the loss of the Megera— 
Lord Lawrence chairman—have submitted their conclusions, 
which exonerate Mr. Goschen, who was justified on the informa- 
tion before him in sending on the ship from Queenstown, and 
condemn almost everybody else, including Sir Sydney Dacres, who 
ought to have paid more attention to hints he received, and 
Captain Thrupp, who was not careful enough about stowing 
cargo, and everybody in the dockyards connected with the ship. 
The main responsibility is thrown on Sir Spencer Robinson, the 


| request. They wanted the income-tax taken off scheduleD. The 


middle-classes, they said, were tired of it ; it had been made more se- 
vere of late, and if it were not taken off the House of Commons would 
lose the confidence of the country. Mr. Lowe, in reply, trusted he 
had listened with proper respect, but gave the deputation no hope of 
any change. Schedule D involved the whole income-tax, for the 
Government could not exempt trades and professions and leave 
the fundholder subject to the tax. All they could do was to 
refuse to inquire whence income was derived, and so continue to 
keep faith with those whose interest they had specifically pledged 
themselves not to reduce. He could, if they pleased, collect the 
tax through his own agents, abolishing the Commissioners, over 
whom he had no power, but for whose conduct he was abused ; 
| but no other improvement was possible, except the abolition of the 
tax, which was not to be hoped for without retrenchments the 
| Government could not make. A strong party, indeed, wanted him 
to increase the income-tax and give the people a free breakfast- 
| table. Mr. Lowe’s argument from the fundholder is unanswerable, 
|and he might have added another, to which no answer bas ever 
| been made. Nothing but the income-tax adjusts our taxation as 
| between rich and poor. 
| The death of Lord Lonsdale, the head of the Lowthers, and one 
| of the most influential of the Tory Peers, was announced on Wed- 
| nesday. Lord Lonsdale was a man of much capacity, who, though 
| he never took any but subordinate place, was one of the perma- 
}nent chiefs of his party, but his main interest for man- 
; kind is that Mr. Disraeli sketched him in several novels as 
| Lord Eskdale, one of the few portraits into which he has 
‘infused no touch of caricature. If Lord Lonsdale was really 
Lord Eskdale, he was a man who misused powers which 
might have made him a Tory Palmerston or Melbourne in 
the dilettante cultivation of art, society, and amusement. Capable 
of judging anything, he judged French novels and old china. 
| Competent to govern a state, he ruled his own estates so that with 
all his expenditure they always grew. Able to guide a Senate, 
| he contented himself with showing his friends the easiest road out 
| of scrapes and troubles. It is Mr. Disraeli’s description of 
him, not ours, and shows a man who needed nothing but bank- 
| ruptecy to make bim a most useful member of the community. 


Hafiz Ahmad Hassan, “ representative of the Nuwab of Tonk,” 
| has sent us a letter, unfortunately too late for insertion, in which 
| he complains that we have “misrepresented” the case of his 

master on one especial point. He says the Viceroy selected no 
| diplomatic agents to inquire into the Lawa affair, and that Captain 
| Bruce reported that there was no murder, and that he and Colonel} 
| Eden declared there ‘‘ was no judicial evidence to convict any- 
| body.” The representative of ‘Tonk must pardon us for saying 
| that, in England, a statement made by a Minister in his place in 


| Parliament is quite sufficient authority for any journalist. If he 


‘will look at the report of the debate given in the Times of 
| February 24, page 6, he will see that Mr. Grant Duff quoted 
| textually the opinions of Captain Roberts, ‘ political officer,” that 
| is diplomatist, *‘ of merit;” of Captain Bruce, Agent at Harowtee ; 


late Chief Controller, who, it is roundly intimated, ought to have | of Colonel Eden, Agent in Rajpootana ; and of Captain Blair, Agent 


kept the department in better order. Mr. Rothery alone of the 
six Commissioners dissents from this judgment. We have 
ayalyzed the Report elsewhere, but may mention here that there 
is no decision given as to the constitution of the Admiralty, which 
the Commissioners hold to be beyond their scope, though they 
received evidence about it, and that the mechanical cause of the loss 
of the Megera is decided to be the use of a cement so bad that 
the bilge-water got through it and corroded the iron plates. 
When sent to sea she was in an utterly unfit state. 


The Emperor of Germany has at length assigned the money 
voted him by Parliament for distribution among his Generals. 
Prince Frederick Charles, Count Moltke, Generals Von Roon and 
Manteuffel, each receive £45,000, General Von Goben and four 
others £30,000 each, twelve others £22,500, and Generals Blumen- 
thal, Stiechle, and three others, £15,000 each. Ina country like 
Prussia these are large rewards, and help to make a war for 
indemnities very popular ; but they are not greater than the first 
Napoleon’s grants to his Marshals, or, indeed, our own votes to 
Generals successful in the field. But then we pay our grants our- 
relves, The poor French have to enrich the Generals who defeated 


them. 


A large deputation—representing, they said, a million and a quar- 
ter. of. people--waited on Mr. Lowe en Wednesday with a very cool 


| in Tonk, and that all four do distinctly assert that they believe 


| the Nuwab guilty. They may all be wrong, for anything we know, 


| but the Viceroy could not but act on the opinion of his own envoys. 
| Judicial evidence of course there was none. How could there be 
| any when there was no possibility of judicial inquiry ? 


The Lords were amused on Monday by a speech from Lord 
Westbury, who, assuming his favourite réle of amiable adder, stung 
all the Appellate Courts of the country for their own good. As 
for the Lords, they were entirely dependent on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who might be called away from the most important case at 
2 p.m., or even 1 p.m., to attend a levée or a cabinet. The 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council had been slightly improved 
by the ‘‘ temporary expedient " of last year, but was by no means 
a fitting tribunal for its work. In the Exchequer Chamber, 
which acts as a Court of Appeal from the Common Law Courts, 
three judges might over-rule the opinions of eleven. In 
Scotland appeals were in a state which would be intoler- 
able, but that the people of that country were so con- 
ceited that they thought everything they had perfection. 
He wanted a High Court of Judicature as a substitute for all these 
Courts, and wanted to know whether the Bill was ready, and if 
not, why not. The Lord Chancellor, assuming also his favourite 
réle of suffering angel, replied that he should have the Bill very 
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goon, and that, as for himself, he had worked off arrears in the | brated author of ‘‘ The Intellectual System of the Universe " ? 
Court of Chancery very assiduously. He was only fifteen appeals | If so, the great Platonist of the seventeenth century would shiver 
‘ pehind-hand in the Court of Chancery, and only half a Session | at the grand Democratic terminus which, at all events, the 
behind-hand in the Lords, a result exceedingly creditable to him, | metaphysic of his posterity has already reached,—at the mechani- 
if not entirely satisfactory to suitors, who, perhaps, would like the | cal ‘‘ system of the Universe,” which his descendant appears to 


Appellate Courts not to be behind-hand at all. have so ardently adopted. 








Mr. Holms on Monday brought forward his motion for a| The papers of this day week contained a very cordial letter from 
reduction of the Army by 20,000 men. It appeared, however, the Queen to Mr. Gladstone, expressing “ her own personal and very 
that he did not want that so much as the organization of the | deep sense of the reception she and her dear children met with on 
Army on another system, more like that of Prussia. He would Tuesday, the 27th February, ’ from millions of her subjecta, on her 
abolish the Militia, keep 83,000 men of the Line on 12s. 6d. a| Way to and from St. Paul's.” Like the letter written on the re- 
week each, 60,000 of the First Reserve on 7s. a week, and 50,000 | COVery of the Prince of Wales, this one also does great credit to 
Second Reserve on £3 a year. This would give us 193,000 men | the Queen's heart, and is expressed = 8 homely, natural, maternal 
besides the Volunteers, and would be a very good plan if Govern- fashion that will do more than anything else to endear her to her 
ment had accepted it, if it did not involve a complete departure | Subjects. It is a great pity to write of it as the Telegraph did, in 
from localization, and if the Government had the strength of that | hysterical falsetto raptures about “ Love having taken the pen 
of Prussia, and could rely on its reserves at a weck’s notice. As | *W8Y from Dignity, and written words more profoundly Royal, and 


it was, it was a paper plan, and nothing more. We are happy to 
observe, from the course of the debate, that the ‘‘ Colonels ” are 
not unwilling to see the ‘‘ linked” regiments fused into first aud 


aecond battalions, so that each brigade may have a single history. | 


There is no hurry, but until that can be accomplished a Brigade 
will never be a living entity. 


In a discussion in the House of Lords on Thursday on the 
business of the House, the Duke of Richmond complained of not 


. having more business introduced first into the Upper House, and 
’ Lord Salisbury hazarded what he termed the ‘ revolutionary ” 


suggestion, that some measures might be introduced simul- 
taneously into both Houses, after which, we suppose—as neither 
could yield its privilege—the Commons would have to discuss the 
Lords’ amendments, and the Lords those of the Commons! Cer- 
tainly as valuable a suggestion for shortening work as was that of 
the two critics who wished to save time by composing a joint criti- 
cism of a novel, writing their criticisms in separate rooms, and 
who met to discover that the one had praised all the other had cut 
up, and cut up all his friend had praised. Lord Granville aud 
Lord Halifax argued that it was of no use to bring in measures 
affecting large masses of people or property in the Upper House, 
and Lord Grey gave his voice in the same sense, adding, however, 
that much time might be saved if the Commons would only re- 
serve Bills passed too late for sending up to the Peers, till the next 
Session —taking, however, a single vote at the commencement of it 
as to whether they should be so sent up or not, to prevent the danger 
of sending up Bills which had only passed in the languor of a 
thin and weary House. What objection can there be to this very 
reasonable economy of labour ? 


Convocation has agreed to recommend the shortened revisions 
suggested by the Commission. The Morning Prayer, the Litany, 
and Communion Service may be used as separate services 
at the discretion of the minister, under the direction of the 
Bishop, and besides this, a shortened morning-prayer may be used 
on ordinary week days, in which the maximum of omission is to 
be the Exhortation, the Venite (‘Come let us sing unto the 
Lord !”), one or more psalms (one whole psalm, or one section of 
the 119th Psalm being always retained), one lesson (not being a 
** proper” lesson), a canticle, and all or any of the prayers 
following the third Collect, the service to end by the prayer of 
St. Chrysostom and the Benediction, as usual. ‘This, however, 


admits a very large amount of compression, and if Parliament foreigners does, , . , 
| whether the absence of the landlord is a pure evil, whether it does 


| not tend to throw the farmers more upon themselves. It is quite 
| certain, at all events, that the tenants of the great corporations 
| in England, who, like Guy’s Hospital, are virtually absentees, are 


adopt the suggestion, we may fairly expect the ordinary daily 
prayer to be better attended in future. A service shortened so 
far as is lere permitted could not last over a quarter of an hour. 


According to the Pall Mall Gazette, the Boston Commonwealth 
states that the following prayer was lately offered up by the 


proud, and memorable than Queen or King ever before signed.” 
It is impossible to describe anything more unlike the letter, which 
|is nothing so much as simply motherly, both towards the nation 
|and her children, and is altogether indescribable in stilted and 
affected terms. 








Colonel Chesney, in a very interesting lecture delivered last 
week at Aldershot, on the advance made in military science, dwelt 
on the great feat of decentralization accomplished by the Prussians, 
to which he attributed a great part of their military success. He 
has lately been in Prussia on an official mission, and he described 
| his visit to the chief of the staff of one of the most noted Generals. 
He found him skilled in the theory of his profession, master of 
every detail of every arm over which he had to watch, and yet, 
though responsible to his chief for the working of an Army corps 
in its full strength, quartered in a politically hostile land without 
martial law, and with duties that would oblige him to communi- 
cate officially not only with the heads of departments in the corps 
itself, but with numerous French and German civilians, he had but 
three letters on his table to answer and two to look over, and 
could answer all his visitor’s questions with the most perfect 
lucidity and fullness, and without making any show of a wish, if 
he entertained it, to hurry his guest away. ‘The reason was that 
though he really controlled the motions of 25,000 men, decentrali- 
zation had been so completely attained that all unimportant details 
were attended to, without any reference to him, by the subordinate 
officers. Here was the secret of the few mistakes made by the 
Prussian staff during the war. They had leisure to consider 
properly their own specific duties. 





The Irish Members are taking advantage of Lord Derby's 
motion for a new Domesday Book to obtain a similar return for 
Ireland, with the addition of a list of Absentees. Lord Hartington 
admitted on Thursday that the materials for such a return were in 
the hands of Government, though they applied only to 1870, and 
was willing to give them, as they showed that the number of 
absentees was much less than is commonly supposed. Mr. 
Disraeli, for some reason not quite apparent, seemed inclined 
to oppose the motion, and everybody was inclined to regard 
it as a very serious one. It was granted, and is not serious 
at all. The Irish talk about absenteeism is the result of 








annoyance at the absence of a certain kind of society in 
Ireland, and of nothing else. Economically, absenteeism no more 
injures a country than the ownership of its State Debt by 
and even agriculturally it is extremely doubtful 


exceptionally well off. 
Mr. Gladstone on Thursday, in answer to Mr. Kinnaird, denied 


Rey. Mr. Cudworth, the Unitarian Chaplain of the Massachusetts | that the Pope had applied for an asylum in Malta or anywhere 


House of Representatives, during a debate on a railroad Bill :— 


‘** All Thy works praise Thee, Architect Divine, in all places of 


else within the British dominions, and the rumour of the Pope’s 
departure appears to be dying away in Rome itself. It was 


Thy dominion. We rejoice before Thee to-day that, although | probably epread to quicken the action of the majority of 


fire and water mingled produce antagonism, from that antagonism 
we derive power and progress most promotive of human welfare ; 
and we pray, amid the fire and water of opposing convictions 
touching a great common interest under consideration, that the 


| 


| 





the French Assembly, which is always promising to do some- 
thing for the Vatican, and always shrinks from doing it. Every 
day a new bulletin appears announcing that relations between 
France and Italy are becoming “strained” or ‘‘ acid,” but the 


throttle-valve of circumstance may start a power among us which | only fact known is the appointment of M. Fournier as Minister 


shall force the driving-wheel of opportunity along the broad high- | 


way of human good until the grand Democratic terminus is | 


reached, the greatest good of the greatest number. Amen.” Is 
Mr. Cudworth a descendant, as he might well be, of the cele- 





to Italy, a man who is described as not only a Voltairian, but in 
an especial degree an enemy of the Papacy. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 


THE ASSAULT ON THE ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT. 


R. MIALL’S motion for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England obtained 89 votes last year; and 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Richard obtained for their attack on the 
Education Act 94 votes on Tuesday. Of course the names in 
the two division lists were not absolutely the same. In some 
cases, eminent defenders of religious equality abstained from 
voting with Mr. Dixon on Tuesday, because differing from him 
on the question of compulsion. In other cases, distinguished 
advocates of the principles of the Birmingham League are 
not to be found in the list of Mr. Miall’s supporters. But on 
the whole, considering the very high practical interest attach- 
ing to the question of Education at the present moment, and 
the lively alarm which the Nonconformist Conference at Man- 
chester excited in the minds of Liberal Members throughout 
the country, the party can hardly be said to have gained 
ground in the last twelve months. The addition of five to 
their numbers hardly represents the gain which might have 
been expected from the change of the subject-matter of 
debate,—from the substitution, in place of a theoretic prin- 
ciple of no immediate political significance, of the policy of 
@ knot of influential practical reformers who have made Eng- 
land ring with their bitter criticism on the Education Act 
throughout the long vacation. 

The reason, no doubt, is that the House knew, and the 
debate exhibited in the strongest light, the wide differences 
which still divide the party led by Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Richard ; and that every one who has studied this question is 
aware that while Mr. Forster is doing all in his power,—all, 
that is, in any statesman’s power,—to reconcile the various 
widely divergent forces on which the future of English 
Education depends, the Birmingham League, which attacks 
him and proposes to take the Educational policy of the 
country out of his hands, could set up nothing in the place of 
what has been done that would have the remotest chance of 
success, or contribute one-tenth part as much as Mr. Forster’s 
Act and the steps to which it has already led, towards the 
great end of sweeping all the ignorant children of the country 
into elementary schools, Why, even Mr. Leatham (M.P. for 
Huddersfield), who was Mr. Dixon’s aide-de-camp on Tuesday, 
since to him was assigned the duty of attacking the twenty- 
fifth clause of the Education Act,—the clause which authorizes 
the payment out of the rates of pauper children’s fees in any | 
qualified denominational school,—had to walk out of the House | 
without voting for the resolutions to which he had spoken, 
because he was opposed to the policy of enforcing attendance. 
The party which Mr. Leatham and Mr. Richard mainly repre- 
sent are by no means enthusiasts for compulsion. Many of 
them still retain a tincture of the old feeling, not twenty years 
ago very wide-spread among the Dissenters, that the functions 
of Government are all profane, and that, except in relation to the 
protection of person and property, every man ought to be at 
liberty to govern his own actions and those of his children as 
he thinks right. Again, there is a strong section of those who 
support Mr. Dixon who, while they agree with him as to com- 
pulsion, differ with the League strongly,as Mr. Fawcett avowed 
that he did, on the subject of free schools, and who, instead 
of wishing to give all children a free education, would even 
refuse it to pauper children. Altogether, nothing can be 
more heterogeneous than the combination which agreed to 
assail the Education Act of 1870. It is not a party, but a 
confederation of small parties, which is kept together by war 
and would be dissolved by victory. If English children are 
to be educated at all, it must be by a Minister who can com- 
bine the great educational forces of the country, and show a 
largeness of mind capable of enlisting what is best in all parties 
on behalf of this great national duty. Mr. Forster has shown | 
this power in its higher form, and he showed it again on | 
Tuesday night. Instead of being irritated by the bitter and | 
sometimes venomous attacks which he has had to bear through- 
out the recess, he has kept his mind steadily fixed on the | 
higher objects aimed at, not merely by those who have given | 
him support, but by those who have been most vindictive in | 
their denunciations of himself ; and he now shows us that he is | 
endeavouring as heartily as ever to combine all that is good | 
and feasible in the purposes of all parties, so as to attain at | 
the earliest opportunity the largest possible educational results. 
The hearty approbation of such men as Dr. Lyon Playfair, and 
the very candid admissions of so independent and upright an 
opponent as Mr. Fawcett, sufficiently attest the success of the | 











Vice-President of the Council in rising above all politica} 
animus, however natural, and doing full justice to the more 
praiseworthy and practicable aims even of his own severest 
critics. 

The great difficulty of really educating England springs from 
several sources,—an impatience of compulsion which is greatest 
precisely where the need of it is most urgent,—an impatience 


| of taxation which is greatest precisely where the ignorance to be 


removed is densest,—the essentially religious character of the 
education which parents desire for their children, and the great 
differences between the various shades of that religious character, 
—and the special political difficulty of associating any sort of 
taxation with any sort of religious teaching. It will be observed 
at once that almost any solution of one of these difficulties is 
likely to aggravate some of the others, and that no general solu- 
tion could ever have been proposed with the remotest chance of 
success which was not on many points tentative and rather a 
preparation for a solution than a solution itself. It is no 
small tribute to what Mr. Forster has done that Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Richard could find so many as ninety-four members to 
agree with them on the question of universal compulsion 
within two years from the time when even permissive com- 
pulsion was acquiesced in by a great proportion of the 
House of Commons with fear and trembling as an auda- 
cious and dangerous experiment such as only Mr. Fors- 
ter’s cautious and conciliatory language would have induced 
the House to accept ;—and that Mr. Forster’s avowal that he 
hoped the country might be ready for universal compulsion 
within another twelvemonth was received without horror by 
the Opposition. Mr. Forster has, in the best sense, ‘“ edu- 
cated”’ not his party, but the country, to desire education ; 
and this he has done precisely by the tentative character of the 
Act which Mr. Dixon and Mr. Fawcett condemned on account 
of that tentative character. It is the same with the impatience 
of taxation, the intensity of which in the rural districts Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Richard evidently do not understand, and 
hardly desire to understand. Mr. Forster, by calling up all 
the help which private generosity and philanthropy and high 
religious motives could give, has first, enormously lightened 
the financial burden to be imposed; and next, prepared the 
minds of the rural ratepayers for the demand upon them 
which must be made after all where the efforts by voluntary 
subscribers have not proved adequate. With the facts before us, 
it is simply idle to suppose that a uniform rating system, super- 
seding all the voluntary agencies actually at work or ready to 
respond to a sufficient call, could have been established without 
a fierce provincial resistance. As it is, we doubt if the Educa- 
tion Department is quite easy in its mind as to the effect of 
the thousands of requisitions which agp about to be issued 
immediately for the supply of more school accommodation. 
What it would have been, had agitators been able to say that 
Government refused to avail itself of the voluntary resources 
so liberally offered to it, it is not very difficult to conceive. 
As it is, the ratepayers will know that no chance of spar- 
ing needless demands on them has been thrown away, and 
that will greatly soften the bitterness of the inevitable 
grumbling. 

But most of all was a statesmanlike prudence and capacity 
for reconciling diverse and apparently almost inconsistent 
wishes, needful in reference to the religious difficulty. That 
the desire of the English people is for a religious element in 
their elementary schools, nothing could prove more forcibly 
than Mr. Forster’s remark on Tuesday night, that not a single 
School Board elected throughout the country has decided on a 
strictly secular system, though it was quite competent to them 
to do so. While only eight School Boards, covering a 
population of less than 200,000, have decided on reading 
the Bible “without note or comment” in their schools, 
38, representing a population of more than six millions, have 
decided on teaching it with such simple explanations as a 
child can understand. Nor, as Mr. Forster remarks, can this 
be attributed to the effect of the cumulative vote. Except at 
Birmingham, the advocates of the secular system have owed 
their election to the operation of the cumulative vote, and pro- 
bably would not have secured it without it. The evidence that 
the country is opposed to the secular system conld not be 
more complete. But though desiring religious teaching in 
the elementary schools, the country is painfully divided as 
to what religious teaching is best ; and as the forced neutrality 
of the secular system is out of the question, no problem could 
be more difficult than how to steer a course, among the bitter 
religious jealousies, which should be even practicable, though, 
naturally enough, open to all sorts of censure. The course 
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which the Government, after taking counsel of the House 
of Commons, chose—to prohibit the use of denomina- 
tional formule in all Board Schools, and, in denomi- 


national schools, to protect the children of parents not | 


belonging to the denomination by a Time-table Con- 
science Clause, was of course open to plenty of objection, but 
none could have been suggested open to so little. As Mrs. 
Anderson (of the London School Board) said in the admirable 
speech on which we commented some months ago, and from 
which Mr. Forster read an extract on Tuesday, if Education is to 
be enforced, and to be enforced within any given period, we must 


which an immense mass of cases will be referred to Courts far 
removed from the eyes of Parliament and of the only national 
Press. Very little, of course, has as yet been done in this 
direction, as the Judgeships are still filled by men appointed 
when different ideas prevailed, and the Bar is still a united 
corporation; but the tendency is to consider the old English 
reverence for the Judiciary a superstition, to fear that the 
selection of the very best men costs too much, and to relegate 
judges too much to the obscurity of local Courts, where they 
will be watched only by a local Bar, and it is a most dangerous 
one. The Americans, who are only ourselves with a different 





use all the means at our disposal; and to compel small and | history, have felt the tendency and have obeyed it, and Mr, 


often weakly children to tramp miles to a Board School 
while a decent denominational school is close at hand, is 
simply to render compulsory education altogether unpopular 


| Bryce, a cool and unbiassed inquirer, describes the conse- 


| 


quences in unmistakable terms. The judiciary have ceased to 
exercise any moral weight. Everywhere the Americans have 


by endangering the health of the children and consequently | appointed cheap Judges. Even in the Supreme Oourt, which 


raising in the parents the prejudice that schooling makes them 
ail. Of course the provision for paying the fees of pauper 
children at qualified denominational schools, if the parents 
prefer them to the Board Schools, was a natural consequence 
of this consideration,—though we do not see why, in con- 
sideration of the central grant, those schools should not be 
compelled to receive the children of real paupers gratuitously. 
But how artificial the agitation on this head has been comes 
out in the fact which Mr. Forster adduced, that for many years 
back the same thing in even a stronger form has been done 
under Mr. Denison’s Act, and has never been objected to! 

We hold, then, that Mr. Dixon’s rather remarkable 
failure either to marshal a compact political force, or 
to get such an increase in his numbers as might have 
been expected from the agitation in the country, was 
due to the intrinsic force of the Vice-President’s posi- 
tion and of his strong and calm speech. There was not 
@ single position assailed for which his assailants could 
suggest an alternative that would not have divided the country 
far more, and delayed the progress of Education longer. He 
had really shaped his measure so as to present “ the curve 
of least resistance” to the most impeding of resisting mediums. 
He had placed himself in a position to promise far more even 
in the direction of compulsion than the compulsionists them- 
selves could have achieved by this time, and to promise it 
without exciting panic. He had elicited enormous voluntary 
resources in aid of the rates, and yet had elicited them 
on terms satisfactory to the mass of the people. He had 
enlisted the strongest religious motives in aid of his policy, 
and yet could boast that not a single ease of violated conscience 
could be produced, and that the one case of which he had 
intended to make an example had turned out a mare’s-nest,— 
and all this he had done in two years. No wonder that the 
Minister’s speech won him so easy a victory that the Govern- 
ment were able to rely on independent members like Dr. Lyon 
Playfair for the only reply which seemed desirable to the one 
attack which fell later in the debate,—Mr. Leatham’s, Mr. 
Dixon’s at once most enthusiastic and most ambiguous ally. 
The raking Nonconformist fire on the Education Department 
has discovered not the weakness, but the strength of the 
Minister's position. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN JUDGES, 
N R. BRYCE the historian has published a paper in this 
4 month’s Macmillan which all politicians in England 
should attentively read. They may before long have to 
regret that they have forgotten its facts. It is an account of 
the American Judges, their merits, powers, positions, and 
salaries, and is full of unconscious warnings against a course 
upon which too many of our own statesmen appear inclined to 
enter. Unless we misread a great many signs of the times, 
some of the chiefs of the Liberal party entertain most here- 
tical opinions about the value of the British Judicial System 
—question whether we have not too many Judges, doubt 
whether they are not over-paid, resent the total expenditure 
on the Judicial department, think inferior men would do just 
as well, and look with favour on many projects for localizing 
the administration of the law. The Cabinet made a deter- 
mined resistance to high salaries for the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, proposing over and over again salaries 
scarcely equal to the extra expense to retired Judges involved 
in living in London ; Lord Hatherley is known to believe that 
there is waste in the salaries allowed to the officers of the 
Courts; there is an effort to save money in the County-Court 
Judgeships ; the gains of the official chiefs of the Bar are to 


sits in one of the most expensive cities in the world, they 
allow them only £1,100 a year, and in most of the State 
Courts only £800, the lower Judges, answering to our County- 
Court Judges, receiving only £400. Except in Massachusetts, 
they appoint them only for terms of years; everywhere except 
in Washington they are nominated through a system of 
election such as that which, with an accidental contempt for 
principle and expediency, we keep up for English Coroners ; 
they criticize them in newspapers like any other officials, 
that is in the most merciless style; and they accord them 
no social position whatever. An American Judge, apart 
from his personal standing, which may be anything, from 
that of a wealthy savant to that of a man whom no dealer in 
piece goods would dream of admitting to dinner, ranks very 
much as an ordinary attorney ranks on this side the water. 
The wealthy are everywhere their admitted superiors. The 
consequence is that judgeships, except in the Supreme Court, 
where old tradition has some weight, are not sought by the 
most competent men, professional life yielding far larger in- 
comes—though it must be added that all intellectual labour 
in America is underpaid—that even the politicians avoid the 
Bench, thinking the prize not worth the labour, and that the 
Judges are necessarily selected from men who are either un- 
learned, or without ambition, or trusted by parties who choose 
them “because they are bad men,”—because their want of 
principle makes them useful tools. Mr. Bryce does not think 
that they are often bribe-takers, but they sometimes give clients 
over as a prey to their own friends acting as Referees, they 
are often servants of cliques, often ignorant, and outside the 














be seriously reduced ; and Bills are even now in existence under 





Supreme Court and the State of Massachusetts almost always 
men who are below the higher average of the community. 
They are, therefore, men without either moral or social 
weight, and the disrespect felt for them is reflected back 
upon the law which they administer. Of course the system 
of electing Judges has much to do with this, the electors 
favouring plausible and “ affable’ men, just as Englishmen do 
when they elect Coroners or Town Councillors; and so has 
the system for electing them for short terms; and neither of 
these improvements is yet popular in England; but the 
greatest evil of all is the want of respect for the office, arising 
partly from the absence of emolument, and partly from the want 
of that etiquette of reticence which protects English Judges 
from the Press; and this evil may easily be introduced amongst 
us. It is even now due to the journalists, not to the public, 
that external respect for a dictum from the Bench is so rigidly 
maintained. There is a distinct inclination to lower salaries 
till the chiefs of the Bar will not take appointments which 
involve such a terrible loss to their families, and till it would 
be almost impossible to secure good men as Law Officers if the 
surrender of private practice were a condition of their appoint- 
ment. Both Houses were guilty the other day of deciding 
that the highest Judges in the country should be paid less 
than the very class to be promoted, merely because the 
appointments were new. The House of Commons even now 
would not vote the salary sufficient to tempt a first-class 
barrister to become Attorney-General without practice, or if it 
did, the electors, who, like a farmer described in Mr. Bryce’s 
article, cannot believe that man wants more than three pounds 
a week, would cashier their members for supporting such waste. 
Fifteen thousand a year would not be a penny too much for an 
Attorney-General expected to look after Mr. Fish instead of Mr. 
Baigent,—and a Ministry might just as well ask for a million a 
year. The abuse which exists may cost us three millions, but 
it will not be in the shape of salaries. We question greatly 
whether if the salaries of the Judges were to be fixed afresh it 
would be possible to propose the present average, whether the 
advantage of saving a few thousands would not outweigh the 
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resulting risk to all property—whether, in fact, the obvious| the old French réyime. Able, popular, and recklessly dis- 
annoyance displayed a few days since by the Government at | solute, regardless of money, or accounts, or virtue, careless 
the suggestion that an ecclesiastical judge should receive even | whether he spent his own funds or those of the State, equally 
£3,000 a year, was merely an expression of the Lord Chan-| ready to give to his debauched favourites or to beggars, 
cellor’s idiosyncrasy, and not the reflection of a conviction | squandering his own fortune and then pillaging his wife’s, 
which will in the long run affect our judicial policy. yet as ready to waste them on State business as on his own ; 

It may be that we exaggerate the danger of this movement, | £50,000 the poorer for his Prefectures, yet reasonably accused 
which may be temporary, and arise from an accidental necessity of malversation; so competent a ruler that great nobles, old 
for expenditure at a moment when the Government stands | Legitimists, who must have hated him with holy zeal, turned 
pledged to retrenchment ; but if we do, it is from a conviction | out to testify that no man ever governed the department like 
that the importance of maintaining a learned Judiciary, above | him—he doubled, it is said, the wealth of the Eure—and so 
all influences, whether of Governments, parties, or interests, a | foolish that at every step he left materials for a criminal 
judiciary unharassed by family cares, and incapable of jobbing ! action ; so kindly that the jealous, envious, criticizing poor of 





in the shares whose value it determines, is not sufficiently per- | the department rose in thousands after his fall to protest 


ceived by the new electorate. They do not see yet that if we lose 
that we lose everything. Observers often wonder why a “ Ring” 
like the Erie Ring should not be formed in London, why no 
syndicate like that which managed the gold robbery has ever 
been successful on a grand scale in the greatest market in the 
world, and theexplanation is always the same,—that conspira- 
tors of this kind always at some point or other of their career 
contravene the law, and that the judges can be trusted. If 
they could not, Great Britain would cease before long to be the 
entrep6t of capital, and every undertaking within the Islands 
would be reduced in value thirty per cent., while the loss if they 
were inferior, or unlearned, or popularity-hunting men would 
be only a little less. It may be argued that their good quali- 
ties do not depend upon their salaries, that men relatively poor 
would be just as pure and command just as much respect, but 
all experience in all countries is opposed to the assertion. 
Power is very rarely content to remain poor. The Indian 
Civil Service since Clive’s time has scarcely numbered a bribe- 
taker, but till: he gave them great salaries every man in 
it was more or less a thief, and judges are nothing but 
men. As Mr. Bryce truly says, England is the only country 
where the judges are even supposed to be beyond in- 
fluence, either from the Government, or the populace, 
or the “interests ;” and it is quite clear that there is nothing 
either in our race or our creed of themselves to raise them 
above suspicion, else Philadelphians would be at least as pure. 
The repute of English Judges is the result of a series of most 
artificial arrangements, kept up with rare tenacity, and we do 
not feel any confidence that if the buttresses were withdrawn 
the edifice would remain standing in all its isolated grandeur. 
Because a judge with the salary of a Premier, the rank of a 
Peer, and the social respect of a Bishop—with every temptation, 
that is, to maintain the tradition of uprightness, shows himself 
habitually impenetrable to pressure, so impenetrable as to be 
unconscious, that is no reason why a judge, buried perhaps 
in a country town, criticized every day by a local journalist, 
paid like an attorney, and regarded as less important than a 
prosperous wool-dealer, should be equally above tempta- 


‘tion, and equally beyond the suspicion of succumbing to 


it. We, above all people in the world, need as Judges the 
ablest, the most learned, and the least hungry of men, and we 
cannot secure them without offering competency such as they 
might earn, position such as they would acquire, and respect 
such as we intend them to deserve. Any reduction in any of 
these offers is to be most earnestly deprecated, and unless the 
people look to the matter, unless the House of Commons 
shows itself on all such points above the desire to secure 
petty economies, such reductions are more possible than the 
public believe. At the cost of substituting a second-rate 
Judiciary for the present one this country may, with toil and 
endeavour, save £30,000 a year—precisely the tenth of a 
farthing a year upon the income-tax. It is but a mean argu- 
ment, but what is the cost in cash at which American States 
save in their Judges’ salaries a few thousands of pounds a 
year? Is it adequately represented—the direct loss, we mean, 
in the amount they pay for European capital—by twice as 
many millions ? 





M. JANVIER DE LA MOTTE. 
HERE never was a story so characteristic of France as 
that revealed in the trial of M. Janvier de la Motte, 
whilom Prefect of the Eure. It might have been told by 


| against it, yet unable to be decently just to his wife ; luxurious, 
| generous, brave, clever, and utterly immoral, M. Janvier de 
la Motte stands out in the evidence governing the Eure as the 
Duce de Richelieu might have governed Toulouse, or M. de Bouil- 
lon have administered Sedan—a strange figure, one which no 
good man can approve or fail to condemn, but which no 
other people than the French is entirely competent to judge. 
And he was attacked and defended in the old, old way. The 
Government did not assail him, though it is possible M. 
Dufaure, the Minister of Justice, did, in the name either of 
outraged morals or of the violated sanctity of accounts. If 
M. de la Motte had been a Republican he might have been 
quietly removed as belonging to an order of men Republics 
cannot tolerate, but he would have been allowed to be for- 
gotten. He was, however, a determined Bonapartist, and one 
of the dangerous type, as able as Haussmann and popular 
besides, a man who understood the art of conciliating the 
| masses ; who could rule with a strong hand, yet not be hated ; 
| and who, if he had scruples of any kind, had none which stood 
| in the way of governing en grand seigneur, as a despot released 

from the moral obligations of mankind. It was expedient to 
| punish as well as dismiss him. There were errors in his 





| accounts, expenditures which either were defalcations or 


looked exceedingly like them, outlays not indeed for the 
benefit of M. de la Motte’s private account with his 
bankers, but intended to allow him that Louis Quinze 
style of living for which his salary was insufficient. Where 
the old Seigneur would have skinned his peasantry the Prefect 
of the Eure skinned his department. The Emperor wanted 
a féte, and the Prefect carried expenses to the account 
of a work, a bridge, on which, nevertheless, he had spent thou- 
sands of his own. His mistress—or was it a second wife, for 
evidence is divided ?—desired a gorgeous bedroom, and the 
furniture was paid for as Asylum furniture, but paid for with 
the knowledge of the Council-General, and left, like the blazing 





gauds of the Paris Hotel de Ville, as part of the furniture of 
| the Prefecture. The Government quite properly resolved to 
| prosecute for these offences, but instead of prosecuting fairly 
| they went in headlong for a conviction, raked up charges 
which were ample grounds for dismissal, but had nothing to 
do with the charge of malversation, demanded in the name of 
the Treasury sums which the head of the Treasury declared 
on his oath were not due, and in fact prosecuted as Colbert 
would have prosecuted a Fermier-General whom he had allowed 
to gorge himself till his hour came. The Prosecutor, with his 
bevy of female witnesses brought forward to prove that official 
accounts were not straight ; the Judge, with his sarcastic repri- 
mands to all who praised the defendant ; the defendant him- 
| self, with instinctive gentlemanliness and audacity, rising to 
| state that a witness who had fabricated an account was quite 
blameless, for ‘I myself gave him the order,’’—it was all a 
scene from the history of the old régime. 

And so was the defence. One-half of the witnesses 
| who came forward neither proved nor attempted to 
| prove anything except that M. de la Motte was popular, 

while the witness who ultimately saved him was the 
Finance Minister himself, who as President of the Council- 
General of the Eure had watched him all through his career. 
M. Pouyer-Quertier did not attempt either to defend his friend’s 
private life, or to deny that accounts had been cooked, but 
asserted that his energy, genius, and philanthropy had made 
of the Eure the first department of France—this is true, the 
|improvement in every kind of civilization, including the 








Sully, or still better by the Abbé Soulavie, and all historians diminution of crime, being proved by figures—and that the 
would have quoted it as the story which better than any practice of transfers of account, which the witness had always 
other illustrated the home life of the times of Henri Quatre condemned, had been authorized by a Senatus-Consultum 
or the Regent Philippe of Orleans. M. de la Motte, though | promulgated under the Ministry of M. Fould. Under this 
only a great official, a bureaucrat not a soldier, a Prefect not , order the transfers are permitted, subject to the approval of 
a Crusader, is in every essential characteristic a great noble of | the Audit Office (Cour des Comptes, one of the oldest institu- 
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tions in France), and this approval had in each instance been | sharpest American critics admit to have been quite foreign to 
formally given. The Oouncil-General of the Department, the | the intention of our diplomatists and ministers,—though they 
controlling authority established by law, had given its assent ' say it is inexplicable that it should have been so,—on the 
to all the expenditures complained of, and if that Council! ground that it refers to arbitration claims of a character so 
was Imperialist, the Council elected since 1871 was not, and | extravagant in their magnitude, that no nation in its senses 
it had independently examined and confirmed the expendi-| would think for a moment of referring them to any judgment, 
tures. ‘I am convinced,” said the Minister speaking in the however impartial. And the reply is, and we believe it to be 
old style, as if the conviction of one so highly placed must, perfectly sincere, that the Americans don’t care a bit about: 
be better than evidence, “that M. Janvier de la Motte never| our gold, and that the vast possible money value of the 
appropriated a single centime of the local funds to his own uses, Claims is not in the least their reason for insisting upon 
and that he expended a large part of his private fortune to| them, but that what they did insist on, and what they 
serve the interests of the department.” The Prefect, in fact,|do insist on, is that we shall not curtail their right to 
had taken nothing; his accounts were manufactured under | descant upon the vast measure of their wrongs and woes. 
legal authority, his irregularities were “ inevitable” under the | Nay, they go further, and almost find a fresh cause of 
system, and the jury, evidently believing that he was made | offence against us that we are so anxious to bar claims 
the scapegoat of an entire system, unanimously voted for| which serve to cover such vast possibilities. It shows a 
acquittal. If the Finance Minister is right as to the legal fresh and unreasonable distrust of their motives, a fear that 
effect of the Senatus-Consultum and of votes passed by the | they are really haggling for money after all, when they only 
Council-General, they are of course in the right, and their | want to air their grievances. They are annoyed at our legal 
verdict amounts to this,—that under the Imperial system, as | attitude of mind towards a Court of Arbitration which they 
in the State, so in the Department, a vast expenditure on the had looked upon as a sort of dignified confidant, a disinterested 
personal magnificence of the head of the Administration was, ‘and enlightened authority whom they might hope to persuade 
so long as he governed successfully, considered on all hands—| to sympathize with them rather than with us, and to whom 
by Prefects, by representatives, and by auditors—a legitimate | therefore they demanded the right to unbosom themselves 
use of the money of the taxpayers. He was not to steal | freely, not so much with a view to damages as with a view to. 














chairs, but to buy chairs covered with gilding out of poor 
people’s money was but to create the pomp demanded by 
his position. The child’s rule, * Eat all you like, but pocket 
nothing,” was the rule of an entire administration. 

The trial was concluded, but the verdict was still to have 
its reflex effect. The Finance Minister had baffled the 
Ministers of Justice and of the Interior, and his evi- 
dence became at once a Cabinet question. There seems 
no reason to doubt that it was given honestly, from 
a sincere, though it may be mistaken, belief that the 
Prefect had been justified by law in his acts, and that 
it would be cowardice for the President of the Council- 
General—who, we may remark, was no Imperialist, standing 
always as the advocate of Protection against the official can- 
didate—to shrink in this extremity from avowing his opinion, 


self-justification. 

Indeed, if this be not the view underlying more or less Mr. 
Morse’s ingenious letters to the Zimes to show that our fears 
of being held liable, even if the Court of Arbitration should 
‘interpret the Treaty so as to admit all the indirect claims, to 
| pay the cost of a year’s prolonged war or more, are the most 
| ridiculous of chimeeras, we hardly know what it is. It is true 
he would himself cancel the claim for indefinite war expenses 
| put forward in the American Case, and urges the American 
| people to consent to withdraw that claim, as utterly unsubstan- 
| tial, in deference to the imaginary fears of England. But he 
| insists eagerly on the other indirect claims for maritime losses. 
through war-risks and the consequent transfer of commerce 
to neutral flags, and is quite indignant at the prospect of our 
sacrificing the objects of the Treaty because it covers so much 














while it is certain that M. Pouyer-Quertier’s appearance in | larger a ground than those who negotiated it intended. He 
the box was opposed to all his interests. Nobody suggests would have the American people give up their shadow of a claim 
that he was dishonest, or actuated by any sentiment except | for prolonged war expenses on the one hand, and England 
one of duty and honour towards his colleagues of the Council-|agree to refer all the indirect commercial losses on 
General. The sanctity of evidence, however,—the obligation |the other hand, and he expects us to take his owm 
of every man in the witness-box to say what he believes to be| reason for thinking the claim for war expenses simply: 
true without reference to consequences—is not yet acknow- illusory, as demonstrating the error of our view, ask- 
ledged in France, the Finance Minister had stopped a great | ing, “Is Great Britain justified in acting on so palpable an 
State prosecution, and the Cabinet felt as wroth as Louis XIV. ‘error, and in withdrawing, on a mere pretext, from a concluded, 
would have felt had Colbert or Louvois interfered to protect a treaty so fair to both countries and so full of hope to man- 
Farmer-General the King himself had doomed. M. Pouyer- | kind 2?” Now that is what we call a sentimental view of a 
Quertier, though essential to M. Thiers’ Protectionist policy, was | most important contract, which must either be strictly construed 
ordered to resign, or, as is hinted, actually dismissed for giving | or ignored. In the first place, Mr. Morse confesses that even 
evidence too favourable to an enemy, and the round of dramatic the claim for war expenses is not a mere pretext, when he says, 
wrong was made complete. From first to last the trial bears |‘‘I admit, of course, that the Case does contain a hypo- 
evidence of a society in which nothing is regulated by any- thetical claim for such portions of the expenses of prolonging 
thing higher than the expediency of the hour. The Prefect, | the war as can be shown to have ‘grown out of the committed 
with his grand-seigneur life at ratepayers’ expense ; the }acts’ of the cruisers.” In the next place, he insists most 
Council-General, with its tolerance for everthing so long as | emphatically on the right of the United States to press the 
material prosperity was secured; the Ministry of Justice, indirect maritime damages which, in the view of our Govern- 
with its passionate desire for a conviction, whether legally | ment and diplomatists, were excluded by the Treaty. And yet: 











correct or not; the Minister of Finance, with his acknow- 
ledgment that transfers of account were utterly bad, but legal 
and inevitable if the administrative mechanism were to 
remain as at present; the Cabinet, which feels evidence as an 
assault—all alike belong to a world in which nothing is sacred 
except success, and everything is tolerated except the hum- 
drum. In England we should have been Philistine to the 
last degree, should have sued M. Janvier de la Motte by civil 
process for the moneys expended contrary to their proper 
allocation, should have heard an enormous quantity of tedious 
legal argument, but no denunciations and no eloquence, and 
should, in the end, after enduring a boredom of weeks, have 
given a sore discouragement to the most dangerous of all | 
possible breeds of administrators, — the officials who are | 
popular because of their magnificent deficiency of morale. 





THE SENTIMENTAL ASPECT OF AMERICAN 


| he calls our withdrawal, if we do withdraw, “a withdrawal or 
la mere pretext from a concluded treaty so fair to both 
| countries, and so full of hope to mankind.” Why, it is not 
fair to us, on his own showing, for though he thinks that the 
hypothetical claim ought not to alarm us, he thinks also that 
it ought not to be made or admitted ; and it is unfair to us 
on a further ground, because even he insists that the Treaty ~ 
shall include claims which we believed that it excluded, and‘ 
without the exclusion of which the Treaty would hardly-~ 
have been signed. The question is one of evidence: 
as to the interpretation actually put upon it by 
both parties, and Mr. Morse appeals to us on rhetori- 
cal and sentimental grounds to accept wholly differ- 
ent conditions from those we did accept, in order 
to gratify the international sentiment which the Treaty 
was supposed to express, but yet not to take offence if 
America refuses to withdraw the one claim which even he 
himself thinks preposterous. 

Nor is the kind of argument which we hear so freely now 
in relation to the American Oase,—appeals to trust the 





T DIPLOMACY. 


E relations between England and America are curious 
: enough. At the present moment, we are resisting an 
interpretation of the Treaty of Washington whieh even our | 


good sense and good feeling of the United States, and to 
take private persons’ words for it that enormously heavy 
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THE DECISION ON THE MEGZRA CASE. 


damages are not what the United States wish for, but | 
only the full permission to argue their wrongs freely in| HE “conclusions” arrived at by the Commissioners 
cor nea” ——. any Sikes eed —_ — Pt, appointed to inquire into the loss of the Megeera are not 

ve Aad of Certain unbusiness-lke character in the) pleasant reading for any Englishman of any party. They 


complaints of the United States which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to adjust differences with them on a legal 
basis. The strong desire shown for an official expres- 
sion of English regret that the cruisers had escaped, to which 
we made no kind of objection,—which, indeed, as heartily | 
sympathizing in it, we advocated, though we felt some amuse-| 
ment at the importance attached to it in this negotiation,—is | 
a very good illustration of the tone we mean. We were 
assured, and we believe truly at the time, that it would do} 
more to smooth over all difficulties than any damages, since | 
the American resentment was more a matter of hurt feeling 
than of lightened pockets. And so, no doubt, it was felt ; | 
but when the expression of regret had been recorded, there was | 


a sense of disappointment in America; the States felt that, 


that was not all that they wanted, after all; they yearned 
for important and impartial European sympathy as well,— 
for some authoritative declaration that we had acted very 
badly, and that America had been quite in the right in taking 
the attitude of the British governing class in such dudgeon. 
And hence chiefly, we believe, the enlargement of the American 
Case from a legal discussion into a general indictment against 
England. The same sort of feeling obtained in the 
Trent case. The American lawyers were well aware 
that the American seizure of the vessel was illegal, but 
the American statesmen could hardly forgive our not being 
willing to put up with an illegality in a matter where our 
feelings ought to have been—(as we quite agree)—all on 
their side. In China, America acted on the feeling that blood 


was thicker than water, and helped us in our need.'g 


We ought to have felt the same in spite of illegalities 
in the Trent case, and have winked hard at the strain- 
ing of the law. It might be true that our nation in the 
larger sense, the working-class and perhaps the kernel of the 
middle-class, was on the American side, still that was no com- 
pensation for the feeling that the Parliamentary opinion, the 
opinion of men of consideration, was against them. This sense 
of indefinite injury, and of desire—not to injure us but to see 
us morally condemned by some opinion which we our- 
selves should respect, seems to us to run through the 
American diplomacy. It was the animating spirit of 
almost all Mr. Seward’s despatches and many of Mr. Fish’s. 
And without taking it into account, we do not see how the 
remarkable American opinions on the present situation are to 
be explained. They all agree that money is not the object, 
—except perhaps symbolically, as expressive of the magnitude 
of the wrong,—and they all imply that the indirect claims 
are so much more important than the direct, because they are 
so much more commensurate with the general soreness for 
which they do not otherwise know how to find a voice. 


| show that after all her expenditure on her Navy, amounting 
| to at least £240,000,000 within the last twenty years, the 
country has not the least security that her ships are in effec- 
| tive order, that her dockyard employés do their duty, or that 
her superintending Board can or will keep them to the mark. 
The Commissioners, first among whom was Lord Lawrence, 
pronounce almost everyone connected with the Megzra, 
except the political chiefs of the Admiralty, to have been 
wanting in the performance of his duty. Between 1865 
and 1871 the vessel seems never to have been thoroughly 
overhauled. The engineers and carpenters on board never 
reported that part of her interior was closed up and could not 
|be examined. The shipwrights never examined her plates, 
though in 1867 Messrs. W. Ladd and W. H. Henwood, master 
|and assistant-master shipwright at Woolwich, were ordered 
| to report whether she wanted repairs, and Mr. A. B. Sturdee 
{and W. Mitchell, similar officers at Sheerness, were warned by 
| the carpenter in 1870 that the bottom of the ship was thin in 
| many places. Capt. Luard pronounced her fit ; Mr. H. Morgan, 
of the Chief Constructor’s Department, though aware of the 
| facts, neglected to inform the dockyard officers at Sheerness ; 
| the Chief Constructor, Mr. Reed, though he made an exami- 
nation in 1866, did not make it complete; the Chief Con- 
‘troller, Sir Spencer Robinson, who had control of all the 
dockyards, did not “take care that the organization of his 
department was such that all the duties connected with it 
were efficiently performed,” and did not warn Sir Sydney 
Dacres of the doubts existing as to the ship; while Sir 
|Sydney Dacres, the First Sea Lord, himself did not, 
|/when told that the Megwra was scarcely fitted for 
|so long a voyage, make sufficient inquiry into the reasons 
‘for that representation. Although the Megera was 
/coated with Spence’s cement, and although it was known 
‘from experience that this cement did not sufficiently 
protect the plates from the corrosive action of the bilge 
/water, no one in all that vast array of officials ever had 
‘the cement examined. ‘After 1864, the Megeera was never 
| sufficiently examined. Every official at the time of examina- 
‘tion confined his attention to the exterior, and to such parts 
\of her interior as were readily accessible, and relying, it 
/would seem, as to her interior, upon the supposed lasting 
qualities of cement, omitted to make the necessary examina- 
tion, though it is obvious that, whether her age, her extended 
service at sea, or the period which had passed since the repairs 
in 1864 be considered, such precautions should have been 
|observed. It has been proved to our satisfaction that there 
| were parts of the interior which could only be examined by 
| opening up the ship to an extent which was never done; 
| anything short of this prevented the real state of these parts 


We rather respect the feeling, though it is very) from being ascertained. It is in evidence that at the termi- 
difficult for Englishmen, with their immense national | nation of a ship’s commission, which usually lasts four years, 
self-respect and indifference to external opinion, to sym-) sych an examination should be made as would thoroughly 
pathize with it; but clearly it is a very dangerous matter, | satisfy the authorities as to the state of the ship, so as to 
when feeling of this kind seeks to express itself through | make it clear whether further examination or repairs are ne- 
strictly business transactions. It is like assessing damages for | cessary. But counting from February, 1865, the time when 
a breach of promise of marriage, much the wildest of) the Megzra left Devonport Dockyard, until February, 1871, 
all the transactions for which our Courts of Law are! when she sailed from Sheerness, six years had elapsed since 
responsible, We did hope that by putting the expressions | she was thoroughly overhauled. It was owing to this that 
of sentiment into the Protocols, we might have preserved for | the corrosive action was allowed to go on until it resulted 
the Treaty of Washington a strictly legal character, but we|in the loss of the vessel.” There was, in fact, a general 
have, it seems, been deceived. The opening in the Treaty—| neglect of duty, or rather, as the Commissioners put 
if there was an opening-—-for the urging of the indirect claims it, a general resolve to confine duty within the nar- 
was really an opening for the bitter expression of the sense} powost limits, the dockyard officers, even where stimu- 
of grievance, in relation to which Mr. Sumner and the Ameri-| jatoq by Circular Orders from the Admiralty, “too often 
can people care much more for an authoritative verdict in | appearing to us to have done no more than each of them 
their favour, than they do for any decision showing for the thought it was absolutely necessary to do, following a blind 
escape of which vessels (if any) the English Government | routine in the discharge of their duties, and acting almost as if 
were guilty and culpably negligent. It is strange enough | it were their main object to avoid responsibility.” There was no 
that so eminently business-like a people should, col-| fauit in the Admiralty itself, except in not keeping its books 
lectively, be rather unbusiness-like, and disposed to use money | ang correspondence in order, the popular theory that the 
damages as the old prophets used magnitudes and precious | Aqmiralty starved the department being expressly negatived 


stones, as hieroglyphics of feeling. Yet that is the one great 
danger against which our negotiators in all transactions with 
the United States ought to be on their guard. America 
doubtless intended nothing so little as to betray us into a 
heavier fine than we had any notion of incurring liability for. 
But she could not bear to lose any opportunity of putting the 
highest possible colouring on the international delineation of 
her wrongs and woes, 


| by the Commissioners, who “do not believe that in any 
case connected with the Megera the reduction of an 
estimate contributed to her loss;’ but the service, 
from top to bottom, was penetrated by that curse of ser- 
vices in a free State, the desire to do as little as could be 
held sufficient to avoid responsibility, a desire no doubt made 
more mischievous by that other evil, the reluctance of Parlia- 
ment to punish civil officers by anything stronger than 
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dismissal. If neglect had involved a year’s rigorous imprison- forget utterly three-fourths of all he has ever known, including 
ment in a fortress, as it would involve in Prussia, there would | that kind of knowledge which once acquired becomes instinctive, 
be an additional motive for spending a day in seeing whether | such as the knowledge frequently retained by fatuous persons of 
or not the plates in the interior of a vessel just going to sea | the moves at chess; may become utterly reckless in statement— 
were or were not adequately protected from corrosion. that does happen to a large proportion of opium-eaters—may lose 
The continued use of a bad cement may have been peculiar | all those habits, ways, and instincts of caste which, if once evident 
to the Megzera, but there is nothing in the Commissioners’ con- | in any human being, are supposed to be indelible, and which certainly 
clusions to suggest that any vessel may not be similarly neg- | often so enter into the fibre of the nature as to be transmitted like 
lected, the labour and responsibility of examining any other | physical qualities. ‘There must be possibilities in all human beings of 
vessel being just as great, the history kept of each ship being | lesions of brain co-existing with great mental acuteness, of defects 
equally “misleading ”"—the biography of the Megzra con- | of memory side by side with great retentiveness, such as physiolo- 
tained no note about her cement—and there being apparently gists have never recorded among their marvellous tales, of changes, 
no officer charged with inspection solely, and independent of | indeed, such as are hardly consistent with continuous identity. We 
everybody alike except the First Lord of the Admiralty. That, | do not even yet reject that hypothesis as a possibility, though we 
the commonest business precaution, which ed kept up by every | should have done so had we been jurymen, for we do not yet know 
Bank with a distant branch or two, by Lloyd’s, and by all great | the limits of the possible, and a speculative thinker is free where a 
shipowners, seems never to have occurred to the oldest juryman is bound, but there is no other on which the theory of the 
of our departments. The dockyards, though formerly at all | suit can even as an intellectual argument be sustained. Sir Roger 
events the most corrupt dep artments of the Queen s Ser- Tichborne, supposing that he appeared in that box and made 
vice, seem always to have been implicitly trusted, instead of those answers, must be o man es isolated in his mind as his ule 
being — as they would be pr tched by — — fortunes, the subject of some unknown mental disease, the victim 
— depen ed = their work, until it is nearly impossib © | of some form of aphasia which affects much more than the memory 
to ascertain facts in Whitehall, and as the Commissioners say, hich a ie hts etek tated oO ie none cal 

—their chief, be it remembered, being an old and successful a ae nd npn ry ar - rrenenelie Diged cc 
official who has controlled the departments of an Empire :— intoument tho mometp, ene Soartany lyase the ane morale, 
Mie one eoeme to have known or to have recellested fs 1870 We need scarcely say this isno more our view than it was that of 
the jury or the judge, yet it is difficult absolutely to exclude it,— 


and 1871 that the Megwra had never been thoroughly over- | ° : . : om 
hauled since 1864. That she had once been declared only fit impossible not to consider for a moment what the inner Sir Roger— 


for 18 or 24 months’ service in her then existing condition, imprisoned in that huge form, conscious of an identity he has lost 
and on two subsequent occasions fit for 12 months’ service the faculties to prove, conscious of unbearable injustice, yet with 
only. That when pronounced equal to the voyage to Australia the untouched shrewd side of his mind aware that the injustice 
more than six years had passed, and that before she could | i# not wilful, but is one of the thousand results of his misfortune— 
have returned to England seven years at least would haye|™must now be feeling, or if feeling has been dimmed by some 
elapsed since she had been properly examined and really made | lethargy of spirit, corresponding to the growth of fat upon his 
efficient for sea service.” body, must be feeling as if he felt. 

It is for the Admiralty, and not the Press, to indicate the| And if we accept the other hypothesis that the man is no mem- 
amount of punishment required in the individual case of the | ber of the Tichborne family, a mere impostor who has gulled the 
Megeera, and Parliament will, we doubt not, chatter quite | credulous, wasted months of legal time, and sworn not to one but 
sufficiently about the proportions of responsibility assignable to a thousand perjuries, what a unique figure he remains, how 
to individuals; but the conclusions justify even laymen in| widely different from the one any foreigner would previously have 
pressing at least three reforms,—the appointment of a Perma-| imagined! ‘The strongest point in his favour is his extreme un- 
nent Naval Secretary, who shall keep up the traditions of the | }jkeness to the sort of man a clever rogue would have picked out 
department, _and know the history of vessels ved the | to be agent in such a fraud. He if decently competent would 
poe ar A yd po Ragen hges Bens J dy | have hunted the wea fee a great acter, a wind Garrick, —e 

_ , ; ~’y | precise character which is certainly not that of this claimant. He 
useful j—the appointment of independent Inspectors, with |}, strong qualities rather than high capacity. That he is a 
a | prongs im a \ — —— he anybody, — determined man is clear from his whole bearing in the witness- 
MSS Een EnETO aay; = © grant of some sort Of 4) box under the Attorney-General’s fire of denunciation and at the 
licence to Captains to write confidentially as they please. time of his arrest ; that he is a remorseless one is sufficiently proved 
After all, the best defence we can have against break-downs like by the attack on Mrs, Kadcliffe—an attack the wickedness of which 
that of the Megara is the reluctan ce of officers to kill them- does not depend on his identity ; and that he is an able one is the 
selves and their crews unnecessarily, and a confidential report first of Sir J. Coleridge's many points. But what a strange, im- 
by an officer who obeys orders all the same can do little tories ; ilk kind of abilit —— be! Grant f &° 
h ae he fit-| Pe ect, 8 ot-sl ind of ability it must rant for a moment 
arm to anybody. At present, any objection to the é “ - , : 

‘ 2s Sir J. Coleridge’s apparent theory of the origin of the affair, that a 
ness of a vessel for a stated duty raises a suspicion oi Gian ae Ghat, Cand 0, Watiinn. Geka ht had 
of slackness, which no officer will encounter, even if he has, as | vm — aded that if ‘ted b te j Panes oe 7 h 
happened in a case some years since, to sail 16,000 miles in a a a ne A ry" 4 ed md Sagas ay ce i aerate. 
vessel into whose timbers he could thrust a penknife up to ps be on . a ow Pe -_ ; ond to the family ae 
the hilt; but it would not be difficult to alter that etiquette, | #4 had gradually conceived more elaborate scheme, still the fact 
or even to require the opinion officers now so often hesitate | ™°™#ns that he must be either the man he claims to be, or have 
to volunteer. It isin means of information, not in zeal or | 8° up his case slowly ’ piecemeal, and amidst enormous difficulties, 
capacity, that the Commissioners report the Admiralty to be | acutely as Sir J - Coleridge himself, who, indeed, in the earlier 

part of the long trial, wanted to “ change brains with him,” and 


deficient, and it is means of information, more eyes and ears | P* he : : . 
more open, that the Admiralty should be asked to provide. hinted that he was cross-examining his questioner, extracting safe 
answers from the very questions themselves. ‘This uncultivated, 
fat, hard-drinking butcher must have had twice the legal though 
THE END OF THE TICHBORNE CASE. latent capacity of the sharp little ferret who created such amuse- 
ie all this gigantic Tichborne case, with its long array of | ment in the witness-box ; must have had a nearly cloudless memory ; 
counsel on each side, its endless lists of witnesses, and its | must have divined whole classes of questions to which he would be 
revelation of model jurymen, who almost justify Mr. Bright's subjected ; must have had a mind sensitive as that of an artist, 
dictum that we might get a House of Commons by taking the | to enable him to evade so many pitfalls without ever showing his 
first six hundred men who pass under Temple Bar, no single fear. And he must have possessed that mind in spite of the tem- 
figure is so interesting as that of the Claimant himself. Take | perament so rarely found associated with it, a temperament 
what view we like of him, accept any hypothesis we may of his | essentially lethargic, apathetic, slow of impulse, and habituated 
career, and he must be a personage uearly unique in the|to lazy enjoyment. The claimant remained for years as 
annals either of misfortune or of crime. On the former theory, he |cool and impassive as the Emperor Napoleon. No doubt 
has lost much more than his position, or estates, or even his liberty ; |he may have been greatly helped, but personation is the 
he has lost his own identity. ‘There is no hypothesis on which it | most difficult of tasks, and he must have picked up and 
is possible to assume even for a minute that he is Sir Roger | retained many thousands of isolated facts and circumstances 
Tichborne except this, that a man thrown into new circumstances, | almost as diflicult to learn as isolated words in a language you 
oppressed by unaccustomed labour, and debauched by dissolute | never heard. And, yet, as we said, on the theory of the defence, how 
living, may in twelve years so deteriorate in body, mind, and incomplete his mind was, how very little it became educated in 
habit of thought as to be virtually a new and lower man, may | the five years for which the claim has been maintained! He could 
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and did learn enough to convince a few men of all ranks, positions, | of evidence on which a surprising, but otherwise unmiraculous, 
and degrees of culture, and induce them to lend him money, to| event would be accepted. Mr. Fowle holds that if the resur- 
take in the majority of the populace, and to leave after his ex- rection of our Lord were an event short of the miraculous, 
amination-in-chief an impression of doubt even on experienced | nobody would think of rejecting it on the recorded evi- 
counsel ; but he never, supposing him not to be a deteriorated Sir ‘dence; and that it is rejected or accepted, and, as we 
Roger, caught the whole of any lesson,—never, for instance, learned | understand him, legitimately rejected or accepted, according 
French—an unsolved puzzle, for he had plenty of time, and had | as the previous experience of the individual soul has led it to find 
been able during his life-time to acquire some Spanish—never | an antecedent impossibility in a supernatural event or an ante- 
learnt how English gentlemen write letters, never realized fully | cedent probability therein. He thinks both kinds of previous 
to himself as a great actor might have done what Roger ‘Tichborne | mental experience,—that which renders such an event incredible, 
must have been, never to all appearance rose to the conception that | and that which renders it even probable,—likely to be associated 
his life-work was to carry the deception through, never even got with virtues of theirown. The temperament, incredulous of any 
hold of a clear conception as to the kind of knowledge in which | but natural events, will be associated, he thinks, with the virtues of 
he would be likely to be wanting. His case was no doubt a hopeless strict and even austere intellectual scrupulousness, and that power to 
one, forthe grand obstacle to personation, the impossibility of know- | renounce the pleas of the affections which the highest intellectual 
ing all that the double must have known, existed to a much fuller ex- | sincerity seems to require. ‘ Rationalism,” he says, ‘‘ will uphold 
tent than the public at first suspected. Garrick playing the part | the need of caution in our assent, the duty of absolute conviction, the 
would have been saved by instinctive morale from the frightful artis- self-sufficiency of men,” (what, by the way, does he mean by that?) 
tic blunderabout Mrs. Radcliffe, but Garrick could not have provided | ‘the beauty of love, the glory of working for posterity, and the 
We have only, however, to think of | true humility of being content to be ignorant where knowledge is 
the impression Garrick, or say Mr. Alfred Wigan, would have | impossible.” On the other hand, the predisposition to believe in 
created with his French, and his air, and his readiness in acquiring | the supernatural will be associated with large insight into the 


knowledge, and with the plaintiff's materials, to see how greatly this affections of men, with a keen sense of sin, with ‘‘ a passion for 


claimant fell short in the powers necessary for hispart. ‘Theresult | life and duty which death cuts short;” in a word, with 
must have been the same, but if Mr. Wigan had been the pretender | the emotional virtues rather than the intellectual virtues, Mr. 
half England would have believed in him to his dying day. It un- | Fowle holds, then, that the scientifically sceptical and the reli- 
doubtedly wished to believe him. Whether the case enlisted the | giously believing temperaments will have to contend together till 
sympathies of the poor against the rich, whether this fat, impas- | it appears which of them, on the whole, is the more completely in 
sive, bad man realized the popular ideal of a baronet—as we half | accordance with man’s nature and destiny; and that whichever 
fancy he did—or whether the story awoke that capacity for wonder | of the two proves itself, on the whole, the better and the stronger 
always so great in uneducated mankind, it is an undoubted will sway men to accept or reject the evidence for Christ’s 
fact that, until the Attorney-General rose, a majority of the | resurrection, which is sufficiently proved for all who live in the 
lower classes were: on the Claimant’s side, and that the speech, | supernatural, and insufficiently proved for all whose minds are 
with its long-drawn length, and artistic repetitions, and | trained solely by the study of natural laws. We need hardly add 





‘bursts of artificial but effective indignation, did what no | that Mr. Fowle himself evidently thinks that the naturalistic class 


amount of evidence given piecemeal would have done. Indeed, | of prepossessions, though they have been unfairly suppressed in former 
not the least astonishing fact in the character of the Claimant, as | ages of the world, are now taking a position which would lead toa 
revealed by himself, and without reference to his identity, is the | distortion of human nature and a cultivation of the intellectual at 


interest and, so to speak, sympathy it excited in men who, never- | the expense of the highest moral virtues ;—that the spiritual aptitude 


theless, were perfectly aware that it was, on his own showing, of man for a divine revelation is such that, with the historical 


radically bad. Out of his position he would not have attracted | evidence of the resurrection of Christ before it, this faith will 
them, but in it they felt towards him as they would to a horse in | take firmer root, as the great scientific reaction of the present age 
a race or a dog in a fight, and pardoned the viciousness for the subsides, and the equipoise between the human intellect and the 
pluck, the cleverness, and above all, the temper he displayed. Is affections is re-established. 

it because Englishmen are so bad-tempered that in any conspicuous| With the general tendency of Mr. Fowle’s doctrine we heartily 
person, be it the Emperor Napoleon, or Mr. Disraeli, or the agree. Nothing is clearer than this, that our estimate of specific 
Claimant in the Tichborne Case, impassiveness seems to them so evidence must vary according to our antecedent assumption of what 
marvellous a quality ? | is probable or improbable,—that a man with a deep sense of duty and 
sin, for example, will entertain a very different presumption as to 
| the existence of God and the immortality of the personal life from 
MR. FOWLE ON NATURAL RELIGION. | one who has a difficulty in realizing what sin is,—and that a man 
| hose mind is saturated with the principles of the laws of nature 





Review, the Rey. T. W. Fowle takes up a somewhat striking | will entertain a very different presumption as to an asserted resur- 
He argues | rection from the dead from one who has studied man much and 


position in relation to Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Nor can we doubt for a moment that a true 


that the tendency of modern science to lay more and more weight | natural laws little. 
on objective facts as distinguished from the subjective hopes and | balance of mind must owe much to both these elements of experi- 
aspirations of the mind, really tells in favour of what is called | ence, and not rest exclusively on either. Bat for all that, we hold 
‘revealed’ as distinguished from ‘natural’ religion,—at least if | that Mr. Fowle, in asserting that ‘revelation ’ alone furnishes any 
the two are contrasted and not taken in conjunction,—because it | objective fact sufficient to justify a rational belief in immortality, 
makes appeal to fact as distinct from human dreams and hopes, | and that the so-called evidences of natural religion weigh only in 
and because historical revelation rests on such fact, if it has any | preparing the moral temperament by which the truth of revelation 
solid basis at all. Mr. Fowle does not, however, deny, but justifies | is to be judged, has been quite unjust to natural religion,—the 
the great weight which intellectual and moral prepossessions or | case of which he has stated to our minds most inadequately. 

prejudices have in moulding our estimates of evidence. Indeed,| In the first place, he deals with the widely-spread religious 
his position is this,—that though the desires and hopes and | desires, hopes, and presentiments of mankind exactly as he would 
moral needs on which natural religion is apt to rely as | with the once widely-spread desire, hope, and presentiment of 
the chief evidences of immortality, are worthless as evidences, | the alchemists that some process could be discovered for trans- 
in the face of the new philosophy, without such a fact as muting all substances into gold. Such interior prepossessions are 
the resurrection of Christ to which to appeal, they have a | of importance, he thinks, directly an actual fact with adequate 
most legitimate effect in determining how far we shall admit | objective evidence for it is produced which answers to them, 
the credibility of a supernatural fact at all. He holds that,| because then they obtain a legitimate opportunity for their 
on the one hand, it is perfectly natural for an intellect educated | exercise, but not before ; till then, you have no right to deny that 
solely in the spirit of the modern science to deny, with Hume, the | some other purely subjective explanation of their origin may not 
credibility of any event which seems to run counter to the laws of | be the right explanation. Admit that men in general, when past 
Nature, and to demand for such an event as the resurrection of | the savage stage and short of the scientific stage, have yearned 
Christ evidence which it would require as great a miracle to | after immortality and after communion with God, still that would 
disbelieve, as the miracle involved in the event itself; but that, on | only show,—in the absence of any historical proof that the gratifi- 
the other hand, to a heart which has always felt within itself | cation of their yearning was possible,—that the mysterious question 
the thirst for spiritual immortality, and the predisposition to | of origin and destiny interests men deeply, and that the answer of 
believe in it, this miracle, miraculous though it be, is not a priori | the mind to it, in the absence of specific evidence, is apt to be that 
incredible, but perfectly credible, and credible on the same kind! which would be least alien to our present experience and most 
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agreeable to our feelings. But Mr. Fowle does not seem in this 
matter to have done any justice to the scientific character of the 


facts. Would he, or any naturalist, deny fora moment that the 


possession of a physical organ by a race, even though in some 


members of that race it were deficient, was the best possible | 


evidence either that it has a real objective use, and serves the 
body’s welfare now, or that at any rate it has done so at some 


| was evidence of another physical organization ; and the almost 
uniforin response of the conscience to the presence of an invisible 
and intangible Being seems as good a scientific ground for believ- 
_ing in such a Being, as the response of an Eolian harp to the 
wind is for believing in the wind. Certainly the truths of natural 
religion, —of the existence of some righteous and invisible Being ever 
present with us, and of the existence of a spiritual part of us which 


may at least be quite independent of our physical organization, and 
must be so if that invisible relation is to continue,—are quite as 
_ scientific a kind of inference from the facts of conscience as the exist- 
ence of iron in the sun would seem to be from the facts of the spec- 
troscopic analysis. We do not say that there is no adequate reply 
to the argument, though we think that all the replies may be 
effectually replied to, but we do say that Mr. Fowle confounds a 
fallacy with a very sound argument, when he identifies the hasty 


time or other, in the case of the ancestors from whom we 
have inherited it? No doubt there are organs, as Sir W. Gull 
suggested the other day, with regard to which it may perhaps some 
day be decided that they are physiologically obsolete in the human 
race as it exists at present ; but no physiologist even of the most 
thoroughly Darwinian school would doubt for a moment that 
organs common to the great majority of any race either are or | 
formerly were correlated with external uses, and would not have | 
existed but for those external uses. We say that such an argument is imference from a wish to the necessary gratification of the wish, 
strictly scientific. Admit if you please that the spleen (say) has | with the inference from a specific function (whether of mind or 
no visible use now in the buman body. Yet any physiologist, | body) to the reality, either in former times or now, of a real 
however sceptical, will be ready to maintain vigorously that it | object of the function. In the case of the conscience, the possible 
must formerly, if not now, have had some objective use, or it | obsoleteness of the function is not one of the alternatives; and 
would not exist. As the eye is correlated with light, sois every speci- | hence, unless it can be maintained that a false superstition has 
fic organ correlated with some external arrangement without which | indefinitely benefited the race,—which Mr. Fowle does not seem 
it would not have existed. Now apply this doctrine to that moral inclined to admit,—we think, while agreeing with his able paper 
or spiritual faculty which in the majority of men acknowledges | on many points, that he has done great injustice to the strength 
the presence of a spiritual observer and judge of absolutely secret | of the argument for the truths of natural religion. 

thoughts and motives. Can we suppose that this sense of shame 
without the presence of any bodily observer, this sense of peace and 
even joy which streams in from outside justas it would do, though in 
larger measure, from the sympathy of a friend, isa mere imaginative | N unpretending announcement, issued by one of the Oxford 
overflow from the conception of ourselves as we should feel if our | £ Colleges—an announcement which may not, indeed, be the 
mind were transparent to the eye of those we wished to please? | first of its kind, though it is the first which has happened to attract 
Surely the quiver of the whole nature to observation from within | our notice—marks a great advance in the work of making the 
bespeaks as distinct an organ of our minds, as the sensitiveness of | endowments of the old Universities available for all classes of the 
the eye to light bespeaks an organ of our bodies. If the structure of | nation. Oriel College proposes to throw open next month for 
the eye implies light, if the structure of the ear implies sound, then | public competition two scholarships of the value of £80 per annum, 
the structure of our conscience as certainly implies a spiritual pre- | ‘the holders of which ”"—this is the important point—* will be 
sence and judgment, the access of some being to our inward thoughts | allowed to reside either within or without the walls of the Col- 
and motives. Of course, it is open to the sceptical psychologist | lege.” Any scholar electing to reside without the walls will have 
to try and explain this experience in some other way, by the laws of | to pay, besides a small sum for ‘‘ caution-money,” returnable on 
association, or how he will. Of course we do not maintain that such | his ceasing to hold the scholarship, about £22 for tuition fees—a 
an argument, without any examination of the possible replies | payment for which he will get, we believe, through the improved 
to it, is final and unanswerable, though we believe that it will | arrangements of the present day, a very fair equivalent—and £2 
hold water after all the multitude of replies to it have been heard | more for University and College dues. In other words, the College 
and strictly examined. All we maintain is, that when Mr. Fowle | will pay over to him yearly for five years, if he continues to 
speaks of the argument as coming simply to this,—that because | reside, about fifty-six pounds, will even pay him more during 
we wish something to be true, therefore it is true, he is grossly | the latter part of that time if, as we presume to be the case, 
understating the case of natural religion. As a matter of fact, tuition fees cease to be payable when the scholar has passed the 
‘hunger,’ which is no more than one of the desires, does practi- | examinations for his degree. Now this is really a genuine boon to 
cally attest, not certainly that the particular person who feels | a poor man, and if other colleges follow the example of Oriel, as 
it can find food to satisfy his hunger, but certainly that the | indeed they are sure sooner or later to do, and if at the same time 
race from which he has descended have had food to eat. Hunger | we can get throughout the country a regular organization of en- 
could not have benefited the body unless there had been food to | dowments by which the promising scholars of the primary shall 
which it had prompted our ancestors to have recourse, and there- | be passed on to the secondary schools, we shall have made the 
fore could not, even on Darwinian principles, have grown into | road to the highest learning perfectly free and unobstructed to 
a steady accompaniment of the need of food. So, too, unless | every aspirant. When the writer of these lines went to Oxford, 
there had been usually milk for the child, the instinct of | just a quarter of a century ago, there were but comparatively few 
sucking would not have been one of the primary instincts of | scholarships absolutely open to competition, and these seldom 
human nature. In like manner, we maintain that though nothing | exceeded or even reached fifty poundsin annual value. Fifty pounds 
can be less scientific than to say that every man’s wishes are pro- | was a help, but it was very far from being a subsistence. The 
phecies of fruition, nothing can be more scientific than to say | scholar, however frugal he might be, could not but find himself in- 





POOR MEN AT OXFORD. 


that the existence of any gencric appetite or desire is a clear evi- 
dence of the former existence, at all events, of conditions that 
satisfied that appetite or desire. It is possible, of course, that an 
appetite may survive the conditions which gratified it, as we see 
in the case of savage or brutal desires surviving the states of 
Society in which they had habitual nourishment. But no one 
will apply this explanation to the structure of the conscience. No 
one will say that it is an heirloom derived from ancestors for whom 


| debted to the College in a considerable sum. Indeed after paying 
| tuition fees, room rent, college dues, fees for service, and other 
unavoidable expenses, he had nothing or next to nothing left 
| for food and dress. Since then the open scholarships have been 
| trebled in number, and on an average almost doubled in value. 
| But even eighty pounds is not enough for a man residing within 
‘the College walls. We doubt whether the expenses of a resident 


|are ever brought under a hundred-and-ten pounds ; probably 


it had an objective use which it has lost with us. From all we | nineteen out of twenty among our Oxford readers will shrug their 
know of the lower animals, and even of the lower races of men, this | shoulders incredulously when they see even this figure. It must 
apprehension of a spiritual presence to which their thoughts and | not be supposed that the undergraduate does not get a very fair 
hearts are open, is certainly not an inheritance derived from them, | penny worth for his penny. He gets two decent rooms at a very 
but an acquisition of man himself in his higher stages of being. If | moderate rent; but then very possibly he cannot afford to have 
then it is a real function of the mind, if this sense of not being | two rooms at any rent. He has nothing like this accommodation at 
alone with our thoughts, but of being judged by a higher Being | home, even if he come from a well-to-do professional or commer- 
than ourselves, is generally a characteristic of the human race at cial household. If he spring from a lower class, it is probable 
all, there is a scientific case for the existence of some real ground for that the whole family will be content with lodging not 
the impression. It would be surely very wonderful if this deep-rooted | much greater in extent and probably inferior in value to 
apprehension of spiritual observation and interference had grown | what he is expected singly to occupy. Then as to food,—he 
up without any cause atall. The natural thing for a being of merely | gets this of excellent quality and at a reasonable price. In fact 
physical organization would be to believe in life only where there | he can be fed like a gentleman for about five-and-twenty shillings 
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He wants to live as his father lives—an artizan, perhaps, who 
earns a weekly wage of two pounds—and certainly cannot afford 
to pay eighteenpence for his dinner. Eighteenpence for dinser | 
is a very reasonable sum ; the eating-houses can scarcely manage 

it; the clubs do not profess to do anything like it; but there are 

millions of English people to whom a third part of it would be an 

extravagant outlay. ‘The wants of this class cannot be met by 

any possible change in the domestic arrangements of the 

ordinary college. Even the studied economy of Keble College 

cannot reduce the necessary expenses under eighty-five 

pounds per annum, But to give a lad between fifty and 

sixty pounds a year, with perfect liberty to spend it as frugally 

as he pleases, is really to do for him all that he wants. He can 

share his room with one or two comrades. He can limit himself, 

as he has probably been limited at home, to eating butchers’ meat 

once or twice in the week. In fact, he is absolutely free to make his 

manner of life suit his means. Of course, he will have to resist 

the temptation to follow the usual habits of the place. This will 

be comparatively easy to him when he lives outside the college 

walls ; it will present no difficulty at all as soon as the system has 

got fully to work, and an adequately large society of his own class 

has been attracted to the University. For anyone content to live 

in this fashion, very frugally, indeed, but still probably better 

than his brothers and sisters at home are living, the sum we have 

mentioned will amply suffice. Imagine what wealth £56 a year, 

with all class fees paid, would seem to many a Scotch student ! 

Let us say a pound per week for board and lodging—and he is not 

bound to reside for more than half the year—ten pounds for books, 

and as much for clothes, and there is still a balance left; we sup- 

pose that his family will be able to keep him during the vacation. If 

it cannot, he must support himself by tuition, as hundreds of Scotch | 
students and not a few English ones do now. It is quite clear to 
us that the action of Oriel in this matter is likely to have very 
important consequences. ‘There are, indeed, two things to be 
provided for. First, the College tuition must be good enough to 
give a man everything he wants for the highest honours. We shall 
never be able to make the race between rich and poor quite even ; 
still, a man who cannot pay for private ‘* coaching ” ought not to 
be under anything like a disability; and secondly, the school 
endowments throughout the country must be thoroughly organized, 
or else our poor friend will never even come into the running for 
the scholarships. 


a-week. But then he does not want to be fed like a gentleman. | 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTRALIA, 





December 28, 1871. 


Tue chances of travel during the last two months have taken me 
to the capital cities of all the leading Australian colonies, and 
over about 800 miles of the interior. It is now something like six 
years since I was last here, and I have been anxious to see what 
changes have taken place in the interval, and how far I can renew 
my old impressions. In six years an American city springs up 
from the third into the first-class, or replaces lath and plaster by 
brick and stone ; and in six years the colouring and grouping of a 
picture kept only before the mind’s eye are apt to suffer transfor- 
mation. I have been glad to find that the work of change in the 
colonies, though never interrupted, is now gradual and quiet. 

In fact, Sydney and Melbourne had already passed the limits 
within which great transformations can be effected before the 
prosperity of the colonies received a check with the close of the 
American war. Cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants have 
accquired an individuality which it is not easy to put off. Nor is 
it easy to desire change for either of them, but above all, for 
Sydney. As I steamed up the bay and saw the white houses 
crowning the hills on either side, the terraced gardens, the moun- 
tain spurs that run out into the sea, the old faith came back upon me 
that this was the loveliest home ever found by a large population. 
It has been a fortunate chance for Sydney that it grew up irregu- 
larly, knowing no sudden increase for fifty years. The result has 
been that instead of straight broad boulevards intersecting one 
another at right angles with hideous monotony, such as new | 
cities generally think good, Sydney has, at least, some streets 
in which the houses have sprung up naturally along a pathway or 








@ bullock-track, undulating with the ground, and not afew which 
are narrow enough for the houses to overshadow the road. In | 
another respect Sydney shows signs of antiquity. It still keeps | 
here and there some of the red-brick houses which belong to the 
early days of the colony, and for which stone and plaster are now 


generally substituted. I suppose these irregularities will be swept 


away in time. Colonial taste generally prefers Melbourne, with 
its massive blue-stone palaces, bank and warehouse, standing 
square to the rectilinear streets which traverse hill and valley 
without swerve. Having seen Chicago before the fire and San 
Francisco as it still is, I should certainly give the palm to their 
Australian rival over them. It is vaster and more solid, with 
grander buildings, and above all, with incomparably finer public 
grounds. 

Still there is a perceptible difference between American and 
Australian cities. The times of rapid growth and superabundant 
vitality seem to have left our continent. Nothing like the 
feverish energy of American life animates our public works or our 
trade. We are still rich beyond what is customary in new 
countries, and we still have faith in a great future reserved for us, 
though we do not expect the millennium this bout. Accordingly, 
we are filling up the interstices in our streets, and completing our 
public buildings on a slightly diminished scale. Melbourne has a 
Post Office that may match any in Europe, but the dimensions of 
its campanile have been curtailed. Everywhere you may hear the 
same story. ‘There is no real distress, but there is a little general 
stagnation ; and the expenditure of past years has to be reduced 
in accordance with present means. The lesson is hard for indivi- 
duals and for states. 

But passing from the cities to the country, one feels that steady 
and great progress is being made. Hundreds of miles of land 
over which our sheep grazed ten years ago are now taken up by 
farmers who are settled in substantial homes. It is still fashion- 
able in Australian society to say that those men cannot and do 
not make farming pay, and that their farms will soon revert to 
the old desert condition. I can only say that if the small farmers 
are beggars, they are beggars in very comfortable fashion, and 
contrive to keep up appearances with great success. ‘Chey seem 
generally to be building stone houses, putting up substantial 
fences, and subsoribing for churches and schools. In my own 
colony they have lately taken up large tracts at £2 and £3 
an acre, under a system, it is true, of deferred payments. 1 still 
think that a poor man has a better chance of getting on in 
the United States than in Australia. But I cannot doubt 
that his position here is at least equally better than 
what it was in England. And in one respect I should claim a 
certain advantage for these colonies: I think our farming popula- 
tion is less migratory than it is in the States. A farmer in Canada 
told me that as soon as he found himself unable to get thirty 
bushels off his land he should throw up his farm and buy new land. 
This system of working out the land and leaving it is in fact uni- 
versal in the States. It is rarely practised in Australia. The ex- 
penses attending a change are greater here, and there is more 
difficulty in getting good land. With us, therefore, a man come 
monly looks forward to laying his bones where he first builds 
his house. ‘The result I think is that he is more careful to 
improve. 

Altogether, then, Ishould say that the conditions of life in these 
colonies are more equable and settled than in America. It is no 
small matter in itself that we are losing the accession of foreign 
immigrants. Postal statistics show that the letters sent to Eng- 
land and Europe are even fewer than they were, and unless some 
sudden change causes us to be visited by a new exodus from the 
Old World, we shall probably before long be left to our own 
resources and the slow increase of our native-born population. I 
confess the prospect alarms me. It is not safe for any people to be 
isolated from the world, and only to come into contact with new 
ideas through newspapers. While our English critics are denounce 
ing us for a reckless spirit of innovation, our real danger seems to 
me to lie in the gradual growth of a stolid conservatism, of which 
the Protectionist spirit is the first sign. A TRAVELLER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_— 
THE COMMONPLACENESS OF PEOPLE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—There is so much of sad truth in the letter of your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Experto Crede,” that I cannot but regret that through 
a certain bitterness of tone and expression he runs the risk of having 
his purpose in writing misconceived. No doubt there has been 
abundance of scorn lavished upon the clergy by the laity during 
the last few weeks, but mere retaliation is not likely to put the 
relations between the two on a healthier and pleasanter footing. 
Still, in the main he is right, and I hope I shall not fall into the 
error which I deprecate if I suggest that much as has 
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been said of the ‘clerical mind” and its perversities, there is 
‘guch a thing asa ‘lay mind,” which is not less worthy of examina- 

' tion, as having a distinct connection with those peculiarities which 
it is pleased to notice in its religious instructors. 

The educated laity complain that we preach bad sermons, that 
we are conventional, commonplace, unintelligent, the inferiors of 
our congregations in general culture and thought ; and they would, 
[am sure, recognize your own happy description of the ‘‘ Isthmian- 
games ” discourse in a recent number of the Spectator as a very 
good average specimen of the kind of sermon to which they are 
doomed every week to listen. But, Sir, helieve me, that though a 
minority in every congregation may weary of such platitudes, it is 
the kind of thing which the large majority of every congregation 
expect to hear, and would be disappointed if they did not hear. 
If you will call to mind those preachers in fashionable London 
churches who may most fairly be called ‘* popular,” you will hardly 
deny the reasonableness of my statement. 

There are preachers in every religious denomination who are 
acceptable by virtue of being eloquent exponents and defenders 
of the special tenets of that denomination, and there are thousands 
of church and chapel-goers who are entirely content with their 
instructor, if only they leave their place of worship day after day 
more fully satisfied of the truth of those doctrines which separate 
them from other religionists. It is not this kind of preaching 
which is, in the truest sense of the word, popular. The true 
popular preaching is distinctively unsectarian. It is not 
extreme in any direction. It never wins hearty praise from 
either the Guardian or the Record, and it is heartily despised 
as being lukewarm and cowardly by the Church Times and 
the Rock. It delivers itself of no utterances which could 
possibly separate the congregation into hostile camps. It is 
well put together, well expressed, not untastefully rhetorical, 
earnest, affectionate—it has a hundred good qualities which can be 
readily appreciated by the hearer—and far above all others, as 
being the real key to popularity, it demands nothing of the 
hearer in the way of thought, nor does it aim at disturbing a 
single one of his prepossessions. ‘The average worshipper is the 
precise opposite of the Athenian lounger. He goes to church to 
hear anything, provided only that it is not new. A new argu- 
ment for a foregone conclusion he will indeed welcome, for it 
serves to send him away more entirely confirmed in some 
favourite prejudice; but to be required to reconsider his 
judgments on a passage of Scripture, or the particular shade 
ef doctrine in which he happened to be brought up,—this 
és what he will not endure. He requires that his Sunday teacher 
shall be a ‘‘ safe” man, and by this epithet he means one who will 
never wander away from the beaten paths of conventional thought 
and speech. If the preacher brings to bear upon his subject any 
fesults of the most recent scholarship, he calls him “ German ;” if 
he attempts to show that some great mystery is not merely to be 
taken for granted, but may be actually a necessity of man’s 
spiritual constitution, he will call him “ misty,” ‘‘ philosophical ;” 
if he is earnest on what seems to him a neglected aspect of 
Christian ethics, he will sneer at him as “moral.” If, in short, 
the preacher dares to assume that his congregation may possibly 
not yet have arrived at all truth in the region of theological 
religious thought, he will soon alienate nine-tenths of his congre- 
gation, and must rest content with the thoughtful and silent 
gratitude of the remainder. 

The average church-goer does not wish to be called upon to 
think. He would reply to such a demand, as the Claimant replied 
when called upon to speak French, that it was “ not in the bond.” 
He wants a perfect mental equilibrium maintained. What he 
most likes, to judge from actual results, isa warm, equable trickle 
of religious prose-poetry, which he finds partly a stimulant and 
partly a sedative, the two effects fairly in the end neutralizing 

each other. Indeed, the mental attitude of the average wor- 
shipper is very strange and wonderful. A few Sundays ago I was 
coming out of a church where I had heard a distinguished eccle- 
siastic of the day, and overtook an acquaintance who had been 
similarly occupied. ‘‘ A wonderfully fine sermon !” remarked my 
friend. ‘‘ Well,” I ventured to reply, ‘‘ individual sentences had 
@ good ring; but I confess when he arrived at the end I had 
not the least idea what the whole sermon was about.” ‘Oh 
yes!” replied my friend, ‘J did notice that.” Now, Sir, in 
the name of all that’s wonderful, what meaning did he attach to 
the word ‘‘fine,” and what had been the real cause of his enthu- 
siasm? Surely only the “ stimulant-sedative ” explanation which I 
have just ventured to expound can have accounted for this 
phenomenon. 


It is not their duty to suppress truth and emasculate their style 
to suit the public taste any more than a grocer is justified in 
putting chicory into his coffee because some persons like it. But 
when there is a vigorous and continuous demand, we cannot be 
surprised that the supply should be forthcoming. Thoughtfal 
men are apt to forget in what a minority they are, and must be, 
When they have made themselves a majority, they will find that a 
very different class of preaching will grow up to satisfy their wanta. 

In the meantime, it is unmanly and unfaithful in the thoughtful 
clergy to throw up their hands in despair. If they are in a smal) 
minority, they are not therefore without a great and most 
valuable influence. They may be unintelligible to many, hated 
and feared by some; but the seed they sow springs up and multi- 
plies, I believe, in ways of which they have little idea. Those 
whom they instruct become in their turn new centres of influence, 
and so the good work goes on. While they are lamenting the 
ill-success of their teaching as regards those who chance, through 
the parochial system of the country, to be their constant hearers, 
their influence is working through other channels, and slowly but 
surely diffusing itself through society, modifying the language of 
popular religious literature, rounding off the sharpnesses of theo- 
logical asperity, and sweetening and purifying the religious 
thought of the whole community :— 

“Tn front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


A. A, 


(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Experto Crede” seems to fall into 
the curious mistake of supposing that ‘‘ commonplace people” 
can only be interested in the commonplace. It would perhaps be 
truer to say that no class of people are so impatient of it. There 
was One to whom the “ common people” listened gladly. Was it 
not because He had an infinite love for these commonplace folk as 
worthy of His regard, an intimate knowledge of their wants and 
temptations, and an overmastering conviction that He had somee 
thing to tell them which it was unspeakably important for them to 
know? A sermon which was prompted in any degree by such 
impulses would not be commonplace, yet it would reach the heart 
of the dullest “Philistine” in the congregation, groping perhaps 
in the darkness of Lloyd's Newspaper and the London Journal, 
innocent of ‘ culture, sweetness, and light.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. C, 


(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


Srr,—The letter of “* Experto Crede,” in your number of March 
2, has only too much truth in it. But give me leave to express 
my conviction that you, Sir, are more in the right than your corres- 
pondent, when you complain of want of sympathy between pulpit 
and pew. 

I myself am a country clergyman, whose lot is to preach to 
congregations the majority of which are illiterate in the extreme. 
But I do not believe in preaching down to their supposed level, 
nor in the necessity of commonplace. I am a reader of Thomas 
Erskine, Mr. Maurice, Dr. MacLeod Campbell, and the Spectator ; 
I hope neither an inappreciative nor a profitless one. Now, only 
this week, I heard two criticisms on sermons of mine. First, I 
heard that a clergyman in whose church I preached thought my 
sermon “ yery good, but quite over the heads of the people”; 
secondly, that a labouring man “could have listened all night to 
that gentleman.” 

I think the preachers believe more in commonplace than the 
people do. And if preachers are not themselves commonplace, 
they, in supplying the supposed demand, do not speak out of the 
abundance of their hearts, and their words fall dead, as indeed 
they must, seeing there is no life in them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RUSTICISSIMUS. 





LITURGICAL REVISION. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—-The proposal to authorize lay sermons in Church-of-England 
pulpits is worthy of the heartiest support, and may, I think, be 
properly supplemented by some long-needed reforms in the Liturgy, 
in addition to those already contemplated. 

I do not share the common or conventional enthusiasm for the 
prayers of the Church. Doubtless they contain much that is 
beautiful and truly devotional, yet to my mind, which is not 
hypercritical, they have many grave faults, concealed though they 
be beneath a rarity and power of expression which to-day it may 





I am not defending the clergy in making these counter-charges. 


be impossible to reproduce. 
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Some of these leading faults are a selfish and scant conception 
of the first proper object of public worship; the lack of any high 
spirituality ; and the all but absolute inelasticity of the forms, 
which necessarily stunts the growth of the congregation, and for- 
bids the minister to adapt the prayers to the special needs of the 
time and the persons immediately concerned (for which no semi- 
poetical notion of the performance of identical services all over the 
kingdom can atone). 

Beginning, as the Liturgy does, with a statement regarding the 








*¢ wicked man” (which, as it stands in the Prayer-Book, is mis- 
leading, and tends in the opposite direction to the righteousness | 
which is by faith), it seems to take up wickedness for its key-note, | 
and exhorts to confession of sin as the first purpose of the assem- 
bly. Now, I do not object publicly to confess to what every man | 
that knows himself must deeply feel, yet I strongly demur to | 
making this so engrossing and prominent in the service. Such | 
@ course is as unscriptural as objectionable. ‘The first thought of 


which Lord Dufferin took to High Latitudes, the author of Eéthen 
to the wondrous East, and M. Jules Garnier to New Caledonia 
and the island groups which lie like clusters of unheeded jewels in 
the broad lap of the Pacific Ocean. 

M. Jules Garnier has a fine field for the exercise of his peculiar 
talent for description, his fearless love of adventure, his buoyant 
spirits, and his quick, versatile ready humour. New Caledonia, 
oue of the most beautiful islands in the world, as his former work 
declared, contains a penal settlement which is, we suppose, the 
most rigorously governed place of punishment now in existence, 
and is peopled in parts by tribes of the most amusing and terrible 
savages within our knowledge. Many of these people are still 
cannibals, even the natives whose subjugation has been effected 
have a horrid hankering after human flesh, and are unconverted 
on the subject; while the feasts of the completely wild tribes are 
hideous beyond imagination. Their massacres of whole crews of 
French ships a few years ago were exceeded in cruelty only by the 


a soul that has got beyond first principles is not about self at all, | reprisals of the civilized and Christian people sent to avenge those 
but: about God. Our Lord teaches what I am trying to express | crimes (reprisals which included the deliberate burning of entire 
by the prayer He gave to his disciples. ‘ Our Father which art in| villages, with all the men, women, and children who inhabited 
heaven, hallowed be thy name,” is a far more Christian way of | them) ; and they are quite devoid of religion and morals, even as 
commencing than with confessions which faith subordinates to the | those words are understood by some savages. But they are gay, 
worship of its object, and which they who make them loudest are | lively, happy, they have not the sad sullenness, the absorbing 
perhaps apt to feel the least. A joyful acknowledgment of God's ferocity of the great continental tribes, they have not the habitual 


goodness, of God’s fatherhood, of man’s redemption, of the con- | 
sequent possibility of communion,—these, and such feelings as | 
David often uttered, must surely be sadly missed by thousands 
who, like myself, have known how bright a Sunday morning has 

been made by a hearty use of them (in less fashionable quarters), 

but who are now condemned by circumstances either to attend the 
Church of England or to stay at home. 

Of course, it may be said, that all I have asked for is contained 
in the service you are criticizing, and I acknowledge that, after a 
fashion, it is true; but it is wanting inspirit, if in a bald way it be 
found in the letter. I cannot here do more than hint at what I 
mean, but perhaps I shall, therefore, none the less find sympathy. | 
The idea of repose in God is absent from the prayers. The| 
parable of the Unjust Judge affords too large a partof their general | 
conception,—as if God had to be incessantly besought before a 
response could be obtained. ‘To ask to be spared “ from thy wrath | 
and everlasting damnation ” every Sunday in our lives, and to ask 
it of Him who sent not his Son to condemn the world, but that | 
the world through Him might be saved, seems, to say the least of it, 
superfluous ; and shows that we must be strangers to the Father | 
whose good pleasure it is to give us the kingdom. 

This may scarcely be the place for quotations like these, or the | 
ventilation of such views, and so I will not trespass further on | 
your forbearance, especially since many of the other glaring | 
blemishes of the Liturgy seem in a fair way of removal. But seeing 
how the Athanasian Creed has been condoned, in spite of its | 
attempt to write a natural history of Deity, much as Professor 
Owen would evolve the structure of some extinct megatherium 
from a fragment of a bone, and after its wholesale slaughter of 
humanity, it is to be feared that revision will long be delayed on 
the part of the Bishops and Clergy, and that unless Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, or some other reformer, (in the House ?) follows up the 
movement with boldness, we may see the Church which monopolizes 
the country—not by means of its spiritual ascendency—long go on 
in the old and deplorable grooves.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W.C. 








BOOKS. 
Se 
THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF NEW CALEDONIA.* 
Books of travel are less numerous in French than ia English 
literature, and as a rule, more readable. A Frenchman, pre: | 
viously destitute of literary ability, does not conceive that he can | 
acquire it by locomotion ; but how many English men and women 
go abroad for business or pleasure, and then come home and write | 
books about their doings, who would never think of writing for | 
publication on any other subject? Just as in England every | 
clergyman is supposed to be able to preach a sermon, every | 
traveller considers himself entitled to write a book of travels, | 
whereas only two sorts of minds are truly fitted for the task,—the 
mind which can keep itself down to the accuracy and conciseness | 
of the gazetteer, and the mind which embellishes and suggests, | 
which kindles imagination and awakens sympathy, which has quick | 
perception, humour, cultivation, and breadth, the sort of mind | 














* Océanie: Les Iles des Pins, Loyalty, et Tahiti, Par Jules Garnier. Henri Plon: | 
Paris. 1871. | 


brutality of the nomads of South America. Nature is more 
bountiful to them, they have some perception of her beauty, and 
they hold life on easy conditions. The sea gives them great 
supplies of gigautic fish, their shores abound with turtle and birds, 
vegetation is marvellously luxuriant, the climate is splendid, and 
they have notions of enjoying life, and a sense of humour in which 
most savages, especially those of the north, are wanting. They 
were very friendly with M. Garnier, who went fearlessly among 
them with an escort of “ disciplinaires "—to whom most men would 
probably have preferred ‘‘ Hokey-Pokey-Wunky-Fum, the King 
of the Cannibal Islands,” himself—they assisted him in his re- 
searches, which they probably regarded as harmless eccentricities ; 
they narrated to him freely their hideous deeds of cannibalism ; 
and cheerfully looked up for him natural curiosities, such as the 


| ‘¢ bénitier ” shell, a bivalve which would have astonished Sindbad 


himself ; when, ‘‘ either on the approach of danger, or in order to 
seize its prey, it clashes its two valves so violently together that 
the sound can be heard a long way off, and resembles that which 
would be made by a heavy bar flung down upon a hard rock ; this 
noise gives one an idea of what would become of the foot of any 
unfortunate wretch who should happen to tread between those 
dentated valves.” Among these tribes, the Kanaks, inhabitants of 
the beautiful island of Noumea, are the most remarkable, though 
their numbers are wofully thinned, and their former wealth 
is much diminished. Noumea, and especially the great mountain 
called La Mont d’Or, in the southern part of the island, is a very 
curious place, full of metals, which are even more abundant in 
Ouen, & neighbouring island, close to the coast of New Caledonia. 
“The interior of the country,” says M. Garnier, “‘ presents a re- 
markable peculiarity ; it is almost exclusively composed of iron ore, 
in such abundance that it may one day become an inexhaustible 
source of productive commerce; this iron is spheroidal in form, and 
looks like bullets of all sizes collected together. At some places it 
forms flat plateaux of several thousands of square yards in extent, 
at others these immense masses have been dismembered by the pro- 
longed action of the rains, and there remains only a single gigantic 
cone of iron.” Vegetation is scarce in this part of the island, and 
the water in the streams quite warm. Of the inhabitants, M. Gar- 
nier gives an account which applies to those of all the other islands, 
with modifications :— 

“ The inhabitants of Ouen island have their plantations far inland ; the. 
immense madrepore formations of the south furnish them with turtle, 
shell-fish, and fish, the sand islands give them the eggs of turtle and sea 
birds. I have often accompanied them in their fishing excursions, and 
then it is that one learns to appreciate the intelligence, the skill, and the 
strength of these people. One who had only seen them in their villages, 
walking about entirely naked, looking utterly slow and stupid, their 
faces bearing an expression of cold indifference, might disdain the race; 
but when he follows them into their pirogués, in which many a European 
would be afraid to set his foot, when he witnesses their fierce strife with 
the sea, which threatens at every instant to swallow up the boat and its 
crew, he will be inspired with irresistible admiration of their intrepi- 
dity, their coolness, and their promptitude.” 

At Ouen Island, M. Garnier had the advantage of making the 
acquaintance of Zachario, one of the principal chiefs, who accom- 
panied him in his excursions, and being an accomplished person, dis- 
coursed, in French, of the vanished grandeur of his tribe. ‘ My 
father,” he would say, ‘‘was a very great chief; he is always 
spoken of at our pilous-pilous (flesh feasts of victory and tribab 
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dances), and the old men relate how many war-pirogues he con- 
structed, how many huts he built, and how numerous were the 
enemies whom he killed and ate.” At these glorious reminiscences 
the eyes of Zachario, who had associated with civilized men ever 
since Ouen Island was discovered by them, would gleam with 
mournful pride, and his voice assume the solemnity of a dignified 
regret. But this son of warriors was, like the convict escort, afraid 


of serpents, and would not touch M. Garnier’s dead specimens, | 


which he was collecting for his museum. The desert and rocky 
island suit the ophidian kind; they lay immense numbers of eggs 
there, and use a sort of Calypso’s grotto as a dressing-room. M. 
Garnier saw scores of them there in the act of changing 
their skins, and the ground was heaped with the cast-off 
garments of similar reptiles. The cheeriness of the travel- 
ler’s tone, the drollery of his remarks, the shrewd sharp- 
ness of his observations tend to obscure the romantic aspect 
of this very venturesome expedition, and we only remember oc- 
casionally that his companions were imperfectly converted canni- 
bals, and his escort military criminals of the worst class. One of 
them was a very good fellow for all that, and an incomparable 
cook. His heart was in his work, and his devotion and enthusiasm 
equal to those of Tancred’s chef. Less than three plats he never 
served, even when his materials consisted of shells, sea-water, and 
over-ripe sugar-cane, and M. Garnier’s delight at discovering a 
precious deposit of jade and obwarovite, the latter equal in limpid 
dustre to the finest emeralds, was weak in comparison to the emo- 
tion with which the disciplinaire cordon bleu heard of kid in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Island of Pines has memories of Captain Cook and of La 
Pérouse to make it interesting, and its present condition is curious. 
The population numbers 800, and their ruler, implicitly obeyed 
and respected, is a young girl, called the Queen. The natives are 
all Catholics, they wear clothes, they have a stone church, and a 
school under the direction of some “ Sisters,” and the following 
conversation gives a notion of the progress which such a state of 
things represents. M. Garnier having secured the aid of a clever 
native as pilot, hunter, and fisherman, in all which capacities he 
was indefatigable, led him to talk of the ancient customs of his 
tribe ; and having introduced the topic of anthropophagy, said to 
him :— 

“*But why should you eat the Kanaks?’—‘ Because,’ he replied, 
“Kanak is good to eat, as good as pig or cow.’ I then tried to make him 
aanderstand how our nature revolted against such food, but my eloquence 
‘was completely thrown away. A long series of objections on the part of 
my friend and reasonings on mine led him to this conclusion :—‘I 
anderstand you have plenty of meat; you make war, and let the dead rot.’ 
‘Tho people of the Island of Pines and of Ouen,’ he proceeded, ‘never 
ate the great personages of their tribe, even after they had been killed, 
‘because they were too old, but at Kanak they had not the same scruples.’ 
They ate infants, when they were ill formed, when the family was too 
mumerous, or the father out of health and unable to go to the fishing. 
When it was decided that the poor child was to die, the father and 
mother brought it immediately after its birth to the edge of the sea, 
washed it, and roasted it in the earth, as these people roast taros and 
iguanas (as gipsies in England cook hedgehogs, in fact.) ‘And this 
did the mother a great deal of good,’ said the savage, who sincerely 
regretted, in common with many of his tribe, the good old times.” 


M. Garnier commends, with reason, this gentleman’s ‘ philosophie | 


naive inimitable.” 

A far different experience awaited the traveller on the western 
side of Noumea. ‘The Mission of Saint Louis and the village of 
Paita form an ideal picture of natural beauty, prosperity, inno- 
cence, and peace, a picture whose simple charm he thoroughly 
appreciates, and which brings out some of his best style of de- 
scription. Of the natural productions of the mainland and the 
‘dependencies he gives a succinct and orderly account, having 
evidently done his work very thoroughly, and studied in particular 
the growth and properties of the many precious woods produced in 
those “glad islands of southern seas.” Indeed, nothing escapes 
him, no bird, or beast, or flower ; and he is indifferent to danger, 
impervious to fatigue, at home with any number and kind of savages, 
never out of temper, never bored, and always quick to perceive the 
ludicrous side of everything. Only once in this book is an impres- 


sion of overwhelming, unrelieved pain to be traced. It is when he | 


describes a splendid pilou-pilou to which he was formally invited at 
the close of the harvest by two chiefs, who received him in grand 
style. They were attired in white trousers and blue coats, 
and each wore a gold medal on a tricolor ribbon, in 
which array they must have looked much more like peace 
Officers of a French commune than ci-devant cannibals. ‘The 
dances were truly diabolical; there was a horrible fascination in 
Witnessing all the leaping and contortions, hearing the howling, 
the yelling, the gnashing of teeth, the frantic rushing about and 
hurling of lighted torches, the ghastly silent solitary whirling of 


the women, all dumb, in the outside ring, while the male dancers 
kept up for many hours of many nights such violent jumping and 
bounding as no European could maintain for a quarter of an hour. 
The savagery of this dance far exceeds anything we are told of 
the fanatics of the East or the African tribes, and Christian pre- 
cept and example are as yet powerless to suppress or modify it. 
This pilou-pilou, and the awful story, most graphically related, 





of the massacre of the crew of the Secret, are the most painful por- 
tions of a narrative of great interest and importance. M. Garnier 
treats the question of the convict establishment in New Caledonia 
| at length and temperately. We join cordially in his hopes and 
aspirations for the future of the beautiful island and her satellite 
| archipelago, but it must be confessed that the process is hazardous, 
| which is to produce civilization among Pacific Islanders by the 
| importation of a large proportion of the civil and military ruffianism 
|of France, to whom, under the suave title ‘‘colonists of the 
future,” M. Garnier offers in the concluding chapter of his mos6 
| interesting book a great deal of good advice, founded upon his 
extensive and unique experience. 





MISS EDEN’S LETTERS FROM INDIA.* 

Is it possible to have too much of a good thing? ‘The answer in 
the affirmative, we fear, is given by the fastidious minority. 
When and where to stop, implies a fine taste and sound judgment, 
not only on the part of gourmets, but of artists and men of letters ; 
and there is a secret prejudice in the minds of the multitude that 
you cannot have too much of a good thing. Some years ago the 
book-reading world gave an eager welcome to the Semi-detached 
House, and was fairly taken by storm when Miss Emily Eden 
published a selection of her letters from India under the 
title of Up the Country. Those bright and grace- 
ful productions, all the more piquant and unaffected because 
they were not written for the public, but for a circle of affection- 
ate relatives and friends, excited so warm an interest in the larger 
world, and gratified a curiosity perfectly legitimate and really in- 
exhaustible,—the curiosity which thirsts for peeps into the interior 
life of the great ones of this world,—that the accomplished and 
clever letter-writer was asked to turn over her unpublished stores 
and indulge the public with a fresh selection. Unhappily her fail- 
ing health and death prevented her from completing a task which 
her niece has performed, and performed pretty well. It may sound 
ungracious, but we cannot help regretting that Miss Eden allowed 
her good-nature and natural wish to please to prevail. ‘The demand 
| for more of the good things which sparkled in the pages of Up the 
| Country was a flattering testimony to the charm of the letter- 
writer, but it was a demand that a tale should be twice told, and the 
result is necessarily one of disappointment. As a matter of 
course, the letters of Miss Emily Eden are always agreeable, 
even when they repeat over and over again the same kind 
of observations. But one tires of an unvaried round of sub- 
jects, of evening and morning drives, of journeys to and 
fro, of petty troubles graciously borne, and one sighs for the 
stream of novelty which has its source in first impressions on @ 
keen and susceptible observer. To those who are not familiar 
with Up the Country the present volumes will be grateful, but 
the few will lament that the ladies did not know when to let well 
alone. Nevertheless, we candidly admit that over these volumes, 
which contain the rejected letters, one may spend a pleasant hour 5 
nor pleasant only, since it is impossible to have even remote rela- 
tions with a mind so bright and kindly as that of Miss Eden 
without carrying away a little of that aroma of refinement and 
grace which exhales from these dead leaves. 

For there is an essentially humaniziug and elevating influence 
in these Anglo-Indian epistles, all the more because of their light- 
ness and apparent triviality, their dealing with the commonest 
incidents in the domestic life of a great official, those frequent 
touches of nature which make the whole world kin, and their real 
tenderness to all human and non-human things. No doubt there 
are faint indications that the lady looked upon the society at the 
summit of which she and her brother were placed as something 
| foreign to the pleasant places of her fortunate lot ; but the sense of 
caste exclusiveness is subdued, and never in the least offensive. Still, 
although it never pierces the surface, it is manifestly there, under 
that winning and genial exterior. The explanation probably is that 
we carry “ our world” and its standards with us wherever we go, 
and whether we are high or low, or in the happy middle regions, the 
result is pretty much the same. Moreover, in Lord Auckland's 
days, Calcutta was a long way from London. A mail was 











* Letters from India by the Hon. Emily Eden. Edited by her Niece. 2 vols. 
| London: Bentley and Son. 
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extremely rapid that arrived in two months by the overland route. | 
Writing on the 2nd of August, 1836, Miss Eden says that the over- 

land despatch of the previous week ‘‘ had every merit that an over- | 
land mail should have ; it came in Jess than two months from London | 
to Calcutta,—the first time such a thing has ever happened.” | 
Now, however, not only does the overland mail, but the overland 

traveller, arrive in less than one month, and India is so near to 

England that a Viceroy has around him a respectable Court of 

representatives from the English Upper Ten, whether he be in 

Calcutta or Simla. To an extent undreamed of in 1836, the English | 
in India are assimilating to the English at home, and dresses by | 
Worth are worn at the official balls in all the Presidencies. The | 
letters of a Miss Eden or a Lady Duff Gordon from the India of 

our day would be most acceptable. The letter-writer of 1872 

would find many ladies and more gentlemen who could keep up a | 
lively conversation on the literary, political, and social topics which | 
interest or absorb the folks at home. Miss Eden longed almost de- 
spairingly for books as well as dresses, but her counterpart, assuming | 
shecould have one, would be amply supplied, a week or twoafter pub- | 
lication, with all the literary and musical novelties, and quite as 

soon, if she were on the alert, with examples of the latest fashions. 

The overland route has ‘‘ opened a door” to extravagance, and | 
full advantage has been taken of that questionable facility. | 
** Boxes” of Europe goods, which were so eagerly awaited and | 
breathlessly opened forty years ago, are now, like day and night, | 
mere things of course. The railway and the steamer have made | 
travelling easy ; and the Miss Eden of this period might break the | 
term of her exile by a run home for the season, pluck the roses of | 
June in Kent, and witness the Calcutta races in January. Indeed, | 
the thing is done. Nor that only. Travellers of both sexes go 

from England to the hills of Upper India for the hot season, spend | 
the cold months at Calcutta, and get home again in time for the | 
opera. One can readily imagine, assuming a similar flow of witty | 
and graceful commentary, how great a difference there would be 
between the letters of 1872-77 and the letters of 1836-41. | 
In one of her earlier letters Miss Eden acutely says, ‘I see the | 
danger of this life will be the habit of fancying one may have 
everything one wants (except fresh air and friends). If twenty- 
four gardeners will not make a new garden, forty-eight will.” 
Exactly. Not only every Anglo-Indian gives in to the habit more 
or less, but the Government itself, at least of late years, has acted 
on the principle of want and have, the old principle of the prodigal. 
The differences between the comparative ease of life in England 
and India is incidentally illustrated by Miss Eden’s natural com- 
mentary on the above quoted remark :—‘' But I try to remember 
that when we go back to Knightsbridge, I must haggle prodigiously 
about the price of two dozen iron sticks for the garden.” If the 
Government of India, or what comes to the same thing, the 
philanthropists and progress-mongers in England, want a garden, 
or superlative barracks, or any other nice-looking luxury, they 
order it, and are obliged to stick on the taxes in order to pay the 
bill. In private society, especially since transit by the overland 
route reached its present pitch of rapidity, it is nearly the same; 
everybody spends too much or goes in debt, and when they come 
home have to haggle over the few necessary iron sticks which prop 
up the flowers, or it may be the bare needs of life. 

But we did not intend to preach high politics, which have no 
sort of kinship to Miss Eden’s playful letters, and we will run 
away from the temptation as abruptly as possible. Writing on 
May 3, she says, ‘‘I have been thinking with envy of the dear 
little chimney-sweepers knickety-knocketing their shovels about the 
streets at home all this week, and I see you with your open 
carriage boiling over with children giving them halfpence and 
begging them not to be run over. I too once gave halfpence 
to chimney-sweepers, as the man said who had lived in Arcadia.” 
¢ Jack in the Green ” has become a nuisance now, and the morrice- 
dancers who were still disporting at Whitsuntide in old England 
to the tabor and pipe are gone also. The envy of the dear little 
sweeps felt by a Governor-General’s sister is not a bad measure 
of the tedium vite in a Bengal May. A little earlier in the 
Series we come upon this quaint passage. She is writing about 
the native servants, who are certainly marvels in their way, 
and she says,—'t They have cleared up one doubt I have always 
tacitly felt. I had an idea, from the noise English servants 
make, that their feet creaked as well as their shoes; that it was 
part of a servant's privilege to have creaking feet, but it is not so. 
These men have no shoes and stockings, and their feet are quite 
silent.” The idea of creaking feet is delicious. As to creaking 
shoes, among the petty miseries of life, they rank almost with 
mosquitos, certainly with common flies. It is droll that the 





attendants at concerts, lectures and even the House of Commons 


should be permitted to exist a day with creaking foot-gear. A 
sprightly gentleman in the suite of Lord Auckland seems to have 
given much amusement by his reckless vivacity. Miss Eden says, 
‘is much worse than I am about the ship, and does not care 


what he says when he sets about it.” When ‘we came aboard 
from Madeira, he was lying on the poop saying, ‘ Well! 
they may talk of ‘‘ Les Derniers Jours d'un Condamné,” but 
‘Jes derniers jours d’un shippé” are much worse.’” Captain 
Grey, who commanded the Jupiter, was, of course, busied 
daily with observations. ‘‘He is particularly fond of ‘ taking 
lunars,’ which process is conducted by observations on the moon 
and a certain star called Aldebaran, and the captain does not like 
to have Aldebaran sneered at. —— begins, ‘ Well, Grey, after you 
had shot at that wretched moon with your bit of smoked glass I 
heard you send for the master, and he was coming up the hatch- 
way, forty miles an hour, with his sextant under one arm and his 
lunars under the other, and dragging Aldebaran in a striog after 
him, when he slipped, and his head came smack through my vene- 
tians. I hope Aldebaran was not hurt.’” Excellent fooling ! We may 
close a desultory notice of an indifferent book by quoting a few 
words embodying Miss Eden’s judgment on a really great man :— 
“Dost Mohammed came,” May 22, 1841; “he is a fine looking 
man, with very good manners,” not unusual in a high-bred Oriental. 
‘‘ He seems very clever and kingly in his ways.” He played chess. 
with the lady and sat to her for his portrait, and seeing Lord 
Auckland and his sister sitting one day by the water-side at Bar- 
rackpore, ‘‘ he came with his nephew and an interpreter, and estab- 
lished himself by us, just as any Englishman would do in a country- 
house, and sat talking there very amusingly till the dinner-bell 
rang.” ‘That the Dost was as much impressed by what he saw in 
1841 as Shere Ali at Umballa in 1869 is pretty plain. Miss 
Eden says, ‘‘ He would have made a great sensation in a London 
room, with his sons and suite standing round him, in their immense 
turbans and flame-coloured or scarlet or blue dresses, embroidered. 
in gold.” Alas! men who are infinitely little compared with tha 
grand old Dost, photographers, vakeels, interpreters, marine store- 
dealers, do make a great sensation in London rooms, and nobody 
is the wiser. 





SHE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS OLD.* 

Nor that he was so very old—only forty-five—but he was old for his 
age, and this could not be explained in the title without spoiling the 
sharpness of the antithesis ; but this does not spoil the moral meant 
to be conveyed by the title and story alike, namely, that a discrep- 
ancy of age is a hindrance to conjugal happiness. In a broad 
sense this is undoubtedly true, but it is not particularly cleverly 
illustrated by the book under consideration. We have known 
cases of the happiest marriages,—childless, like the one in our 
story, and with even a greater discrepancy in age. The true 
moral to be deduced from it is really this, —that a marriage founded 
on respect alone is almost certain to prove not happy—probably 
unhappy. And the great defect in the purpose of the novel is this :. 
that the man’s characteristics, and not his years, are the obstacle 
to happiness. It is clear that a temperament like Eleanor’s, high- 
bred and sensitive, with a mind refined and tasteful, could never 
have found much sympathy or happiness in a union with a mar 
slow and matter-of-fact, without elasticity, or humour, or culti- 
vation, reserved and plodding, and devoted solely to business ; 
though honourable in his life, and gentle, rather than tender, in 
his domestic relations,—for tenderness pre-supposes quick sympa- 
thies and delicate tact. Such a man, if he had been ever so 
young, would never have made her happy. Only without the 
claim to respect and confidence which age gives, he would never 
have been accepted. 

The story almost lies before us in the title, for though ‘‘ he” 
certainly was old enough to have justified a novel-writer in 
placing the heroine in any kind of perilous position, yet the author 
of Lover and Husband is not one of the sensational sort, and 
contents herself by writing a very quiet and probable story, with 
scarcely anything in it that the title, and the fact that it is a tale 
we are reading, would not suggest. A very attractive girl, 
brought up at a Franco-Swiss pension, with Continental ideas of 
marriage, accepts her guardian as her husband by her mother’s 
death-bed, being pleased with his gentle kindness, and anxious to 
remove her mother’s anxiety about the future of herself and her 
little sister. She has, as we have said, no children, and her 
husband is much from home. In course of time she becomes 
interested in a dreamy and cultivated neighbour of rank, and 
pitiful for his isolated position in his proud and surly family, and 





* She was Young and He was Old. By the Author of “Lover and Husband.” 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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for the pressure put upon him to marry a girl in every way un- 
worthy of him. They get, of course, very dependent upon each other 
for their happiness, retaining, however, the purest feelings. At 
last their intimacy creates gossip, and he, seeing no way of saving 
her from scandal, accepts a post in India, and leaves without saying 
good-bye. This is the most exciting incident in the story. Many years 
after, when her good husband is dead and has been truly mourned, 
she meets her friend—now a married man with a family—and 
nurses his little boy through a dangerous fever. Thisis absolutely 
all; and there is no very striking talent in the working out of this 
simple programme, indeed there are marked defects. The women 
are, with three exceptions, of which the ieroine is one, disagreeable 
caricatures, and neither the husband, nor wife, nor little sister is 
drawn with perfect consistency; and yet the effect of the whole 
is exceedingly pleasing, for it is mainly a picture of quiet, happy 
home-life in the country, with the sweet elder sister and her pas- 
sionate love for the little one as a central interest, toned down by 
grace and cultivation, and lighted by innocent merriment. The 
inherent dignity and self-possession of the beautiful and guileless 
heroine, not supported by pride, but by a merry heart and blame- 
less conscience and that inborn refinement which no education can 
give, is nowhere brought out more pleasantly than in the amusing 
scene of her first interview with her husband’s only sister, a portly 
city dame of very conventional views. We must premise that at 
the bottom of their beautiful old-fashioned garden runs a stream, 
and that Georgie has persuaded her matron sister to paddle with 
her :— 


‘Half tired at last with laughing at Georgie’s antics, Eleanor sat down 
on the bank, and began lazily to put on her stockings, calling to her 
sister to follow her example. Sbe was in the rather embarrassing 
condition of the nursery-rhyme hero, 

‘My son John, 
One shoe off, and one shoe on,’ 

when a voice from behind her, addressing her by name, made her jump. 
It was a strange unfamiliar voice, and when she turned round to see 
from whence it proceeded, she discovered to her horror that its owner 
was a middle-aged lady, who, though she had never seen her before, 
Nelly felt instinctively could be no other than her expected guest, her 
husband’s sister, on whom of all people in the world she was perhaps 
most anxious just then to make a favourable impression. There she 
stood, staring at the unfortunate young wife as if unable to believe the 
evidence of her senses; her own irreproachable brown-silk travelling 
dress daintily upheld in one hand to preserve it from contact with the 
sedgy grass, on which, defiant of rheumatism, careless of toads and 
tadpoles, Nelly was comfortably seated, one white foot still but half 
dried, guiltless of stocking or boot. ‘Mrs. Marshall ?’ quoth the intruder, 
in a solemn voice ; ‘ but, no, I beg your pardon, I must be mistaken.’— 
‘No, you are not mistaken,’ replied Nelly, rising as she spoke, and look- 
ing charming enough, with her flushed cheeks and half-dignified, half- 
deprecating air of embarrassment, to have won on the spot tho heart of 
any one but a Mrs. Ellison,—‘I am Mrs. Marshall. That is to say, I 
am Eleanor—to you, that is to say, for I am sure you are Mrs. Ellison.’ 
And letting her long black dress fall to the ground, she held out the 
hand thus disengaged to her husband's sister, calmly holding 
the poor foot’s unappropriated garments in the other. .... . 
Nelly, with the exception of her feet, was in a perfectly orthodox and 
presentable condition; Georgie, be it remembered, was dabbled from 
head to foot; and, to add to her remarkable appearance, her shaggy 
locks were surmounted by a long branch of ivy twisted into a wreath, 
with great bunches of flowering grasses and water forget-me-nots stuck 
in here and there promiscnously. The fabrication of this striking 
addition to her charms had absorbed her for the last ten minutes, and 
rendered her deaf to her sister’s voice ; and now, little less surprised by 
Mrs. Ellison’s appearance than that lady was by hers, she stood immove- 
able, like the mesmerized image of a very dirty little naiad escaped 
from the ‘ water-babies’’ nursery. ‘ Georgie,’ exclaimed poor Eleanor in 
despair, ‘run home and change your wet clothes at once!’ Off flew 
Georgie, heedless of the shoes and stockings peacefully reposing on the 
grass—or in the brook, for all she cared. It was not the first, by a 
great many times, that her clever little feet had run up the garden-path 
in this independent manner; and Eleanor seized the opportunity of 
Mrs. Ellison’s eyes following the eccentric little figure in fascinated 
horror to pull on her own boot hastily—the stocking she deftly concealed 
in her pocket; and feeling thus considerably more at ease, she was able to 
answer Mrs. Ellison’s next question with her usual self-control. ‘May 
I ask if that is your sister, Mrs. Marshall?’ inquired that lady, with 
more than her usual punctiliousness.—‘' Yes, that is Georgie,’ roplied 
Eleanor. ‘She is rather a tomboy, I fear; but I don't know that she 
will be any the worse for that in the end.’ (Here a suspicion of a scep- 
tical ‘Humph!’ emerged from Mrs. Ellison.) ‘She is very fond of 
paddling in the brook these hot afternoons,’ (an ejaculation of ‘So it 
appears !)’ and to-day she persuaded me to join her in her play. But 
I am exceedingly sorry I did so,’ she went on, in her simple sincere 
tones, raising her frank eyes to Mrs. Ellison’s face as she spoke; ‘it 
must have seemed to you such an extraordinary reception.’” 


But the ability of the authoress and her insight into character 
come out pre-eminently in the great skill with which she sketches the 
unsuspicious, unselfish, confiding nature of the devoted daughter, 

hich make it not only possible, but natural for her to enter 
lamelessly and yet with no self-conscious martyrdom into a 
marriage so unequal in age and in all the qualities of ordinary 
attractiveness. The relief felt in her mother’s relief from anxiety 
on her guardian's arrival, her pleasure in his considerate kind- 





ness and in his uprightness, her perception of the load it would 
remove from her mother’s mind if she accepted him, and of the 
advantage to her little sister, all follow each other so naturally, 
and become—so inevitably to her devoted nature—all-sufficient 
reasons for unhesitating acquiescence, that we are betrayed into 
consenting ourselves. Nor do we feel that there is even a suspicion 
of affectation when we find Eleanor expressing and continuing to 
feel all her life, gratitude to her husband for what she deems his 
great goodness, and what he, as simply, believed wasright. When 
she has accepted him for her husband she says naively, ‘* You have 
been very kind to us in this; but I have been thinking are you 
sure you are kind to yourself in it ? are you sure you will like it?” 
And when after the mother’s death she is depressed and worn out, 
and never notices him till he is about to leave them for a time, 
there is nothing absurd to us in her expression of penitence : — 
_“*0O, I am 80 sorry—so very, very sorry!’ said Eleanor penitently ; 
‘it is that which is making me so additionally unhappy, Mr. Marshall, 
I do feel I have behaved so badly to you! After all your kindness, your 
great kindness; your coming so quickly too, and at such inconvenience ; 
and all out of yonr goodness to us—to jer. O, I am so grateful; and 
yet I have done nothing but selfishly shut myself up with my sorrow. 
But please, dear Mr. Marshall, please believe how grateful I am ; please 
do i The situation was a curious one. It is not often that a bride, and 
a bride of eighteen, is at a loss for words sufficiently to express her 
gratitude to her husband for having married her. Mr. Marshall was. 
too matter-of-fact to fully appreciate the mingled humour and pathos of 
the little scene ; but even he began to realize, as he never before had 
done, the extreme youthfulness, the unconventionality and single-minded- 
ness of this poor girl he had made his wife.” 
And there is no misery of rupture between the husband and wife, 
the tour and the home-coming but illustrate the thoughtfulness of 
each for the other, and so things remain to the end; so that, like 
Eleanor herself, we don't fully realize till late, and then only as a 
secret sorrow rather than an agony for her, the great mistake of her 
life. Eleanor does all things well, and yet is no piece of irritating 
book-perfection. So natural is her goodness, that we feel that the 
authoress is by mistake writing falsely of the one or two rude pas- 


'sions she reports her to have gone into with Mrs. Bland, 


the Rector’s wife; she could not have behaved so, and it 
was a stupidity to believe it. In the same way, she maligns 
the sister, beautiful little Georgie. (Talking of Georgie, we 
wish we had room to quote her account of her interview with 
her elderly brother-in-law during his illness—Vol. I[I., p. 213— 
it is admirable.) And in a different way she misrepresents the 
good kind husband. All through, except here and there, we find 
him matter-of-fact indeed and slow, but reserved and refined, 
and a gentleman in feeling, though a formal one,—not quite up to 
the ways of good society. But now and then we are offended to 
find our modest, excellent friend slandered. He is said in one 
place to have spoken of Eleanor as ‘‘ My wife,” “‘ with a great 
mouthful of burly pomposity.” ‘This forgetfulness of the parts 
she has assigned to her characters is a serious defect. 

Mrs. Bland, Amethyst Berners, Sir Robert and Miss Chesney are 
all quite preposterously and impossibly rude for persons accustomed 
to really good society. Imagine a lady in her own drawing-room, 
and on the first occasion of receiving a lady guest, refusing to let 
her step out on to the lawn when she expresses a desire for a little 
air, and adding, ‘‘ unfortunately we are in the habit of spending 
our evenings in the drawing-room”! And imagine a clergyman's 
wife, who was also a clergyman’s daughter, saying, ‘‘ I am all on 
the kwee veeve to hear particulars.” We have indeed heard an 
alderman’s lady say ‘*kwi vivy,” but she had not been blessed 
with a clergyman for a papa. This tendency to caricature the 
characters she creates but dislikes is the other great defect of our 
authoress, and spoils the book as a picture of real life, giving it the 
alternate effect of a true story and a stupid farce. ‘The hero, 
Maurice Chesney, is of a type we know; cultivated, dreamy, un- 
conventional, and a great deal too honest and simple-minded to 
please his worldly relatives. He fills his part well enough, but, 
like bis amiable sister-in-law, Lady Chesney, is not in any way 
either remarkable or original. 





LESSONS ON ENGLISH.* 
Or all school books of the present day the most attractive to 
a reviewer are those which deal with English. New classical 
books may improve the old methods of teaching Greek and Latin, 
but in English the method itself has to be created. There 
must be obvious differences, too, in the results of teaching other 
languages and our own. ‘There is no doubt of the educational 
value of the subtlety of Sophocles, or of the untranslateable 
felicity of Virgil, but that is not all the question. If the success 








* English Lessons for English People, By E. A. Abbott, M.A., and J. RB. Seeley 
M.A. "Lenton: Seeley and Co, 
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special term for a ‘ flock’ of peacocks, as in Washington Irving's 
Sketch-Book ; then the German Muster, a ‘ copy,’ as contrasted with 
the English ‘ monster ;’ and then the missing link would have to be 


of a mine depends on the ratio of digging to discovery, much of 
the success of education must depend on the ratio of dull plodding 
to insight gained; of forced labour undergone to free activity 
induced; of dead routine to the quickening love of literature | supplied which connects all these with the French montre, a 
itself. In English, except in the very early forms of it, the sense | ‘ watch.’ The instances are indeed well chosen ; but as the writer 
lies on the surface. There is plenty of brain-work required for | of the book is presumed to know more than the teacher, he should 
assimilating the ideas; little or no dictionary-work in spelling out | supply the illustrations of his own words himself. There is also 
the meaning of the words. here a curious omission. There is no mention of the key to all this 
We think, then, that English teaching has a great future. We | seemingly arbitrary contraction,—the influence of the old Latin 
think also that these English Lessons will do their part in laying | accent. 
down lines on which some of this teaching may run for the We gladly turn from all this, which is too briefly treated to 
present. We would say this especially of the central portion, | be interesting, to the Second Part, where we find Mr. Abbott 
which contains the elements of a really good course on Rhetoric | on subjects which he can illustrate with the fullness of a man who 
and Poetics. If we criticize this part minutely, we hope the editors | has made them his own. ‘The archaisw of poetic diction is thus 
will understand it is only because we think it so good that we | explained :— 


wish to suggest how it may be made still better. ‘The preliminary “Not all words are adapted for metre, and therefore the limitations of 
part, however, is on synonyms and etymology, and there is such a | metre in themselves are suflicient to explain the preference in poetry 
| for certain forms and words. These forms and words, constantly repeated 


gap alike between the merit and matter of this part and the : : ae nae! 
; . | by successive poets, become, as it were, the legitimate inheritance of 

other, as to suggest the idea that we have two books bound up in | aii who write poetry. Thus they acquire pootic associations in addition 

one. The lack of research is shown more by the absence of that | to their original adaptability for metre, and they therefore maintain their 

felicity of illustration which can only make such subjects interest- | 8tound in poetry, even when displaced from prose.” 

ing, than by occasional slips in accuracy. To begin with the | Epithets which give life and colour to a picture are classified as 








latter, icicle is classed among hybrids, and is quoted as an example of | ornamental :— 
a Latin affix after an English word; whereas a glance at a dictionary “His dog attends him...... and now with many a frisk 
of any of the kindred languages would have shown that cle is not a Wide scampering snatches up the drifted snow 

With ivory teeth.—CowPeEr. 


diminutive, as in arti-cle, ‘a little joint,’ but the interesting relic , : : 
f a A in the S hi hokill : -—_ Here ivory seems intended to bring out the contrast between the 

of a separate word, as is seen in the Scotch ise-cho ill; A.-S., ice- | yellowish-whiteness of the dog’s teeth and tho perfect whiteness of the 

gicel ; Danish, ijs-kegel. If we might hazard the conjecture that | snow.” 

the cle is a poor relation of the German kugel, an icicle would be an Epithets when they are almost necessary for the meaning are called 

ice-ball or conical drop of ice. Sweet-(he)art and bragg-art are | essential, as in Cowper’s winter sunrise :— 


instructively classed as instances of ard or art, a ‘termination “« His slanting ray 
augmentative often with opprobrious meaning ;’ but an intelligent Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 
boy might puzzle his teacher by asking whether tankard, a little ont tinging = _— his own oo 

B : : ° rom every herb and every spiry blade 
tank (French, éang, Latin, stagnum), was either an augmentative Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field.’ 


or an opprobrious form. . ‘The analogy of standard, Spaniard, Here the epithet s/anting indicates that the sun is as yet low in the 


Savoyard, and mustard (compared with Most, the German for | horizon, and explains why his ray is ineffectual, and why the hue with 
fruit-juice) point to a more general notion. Sprain is given as | which he tinges the landscape is rosy. The sun being low makes a dis- 
tinct shadow of every herb, and even of some of the blades of grass, 


— hem ex-prime, with s ps wh geod. _ ame ® comal but only of those which shoot straight and spire-like up from the snow.” 
sanction from Wedgwood, but it is much more likely that it is a is el etetinee i wedi ine: Geet aan te ee 
mere modification of strain, akin to G., Anstrengen, from strang, a ao dns? Gale bere Fagg niin Vilnd pieveniosh vn 
To d the old French, estreindre. ed 4 

aaeag . " 7 Se ee , = would look specially spire-like, because the turf they spring from is 

Under ling, it would have been befitting a Master of the City of hidden by the snow.’ 

Stig oe EB 
- gellar be a ago fo as, o A -s " ee After enunciating the rule of poetic brevity, that in order to 
ae ing, . ber 2 Se SS ae See | dvow all the fence 08 the thought itself, as little as possible is 
sey . oe See Gemn annem, Cate ap, & me wasted on the mechanism of grammatical expression, which is 
— “4 nb ware — aga pepe ee a merely the frame-work of the thought, Mr. Abbott shows that the 
pte a = yong cates a! die : — —— ti ‘ po poet’s preference for simile and metaphor is only an apparent 
—" “ a : ee ey See ee en oy exception to the rule, since ‘ poetry, aiming at pleasure, lingers 
rs ny any hg another form, 6 sitiking instance of the over what gives pleasure, as it hurries over what does not.’ It was 
ceeiepeettenl evigin of wed — age? _ terms. If wo acknow- from its brevity that Horace Walpole’s description of his grinning 
age our debs oe = - me. Earle, it is not to be supposed that acquaintance as ‘the gentleman with the /volish teeth’ gained a 
i ge anal ne tentang _ ee con © So) — ued point and picturesqueness worthy of Pope. Obvious as all this 
+ spellnmataged a an a good-ness) » from the notion of seems to anyone with a literary training, the very fact that the 
the concrete tapering off to a point so beautifully fine as to become | .4 1+ .ments may seem but common-place truisms is no small praise 
6 ’ ‘4 i i - . . 
speivant. ae om P robably degenerated into a mere equiva- | to the clearness of the writer’sstyle. Had the alphabet of poetical 
lent of ‘form’ or ‘shape before it was used as a synonym for quality. criticism been taught in our English schools only so far as to 
Mr. Abbott does not enter into the origin of such forms at all, | make a reader recognize tameness and bombast, we should not 
and the fault we find with this part of his book is that the | have had the melancholy spectacle of a reign of Tupper that 
treatment is too brief to be interesting. If a boy is merely uomes indesminehis 
told the bare fact that the affixes in wor(th)-ship, ful-ness, know-| ‘The graceful style is happily illustrated by a comparison of the 
dedge, or wed-lock all mean a ‘state’ or ‘ condition,’ he will not be | rst draft of “The Miller’s Daughter” with the later editions. 
aoe war than he wes before ; bat if he learnt that the last Originally, the splash before the appearance of the reflection in 
syllable of know-/edge was the Saxon Jac or ‘ play,’ he might get a the pool was described by,— 
? 











suggestive insight into the medieval idea of study, while his © - weheneet trom off Hho tack 
teacher could improve the occasion by adducing the double mean- ~~ Plunged in the stream ” 

ing of ‘play ’ and ‘school’in the Latin Judus. Mr. Abbott ex- This was altered to,— 

plains clearly the philological law of contraction (of meaning), by “Then on Seteeet Se ter eed 
which, “though foot and stone still have their double meanings, ~* setthen the little Aro die, 


They passed into the level flood, 
And there a vision caught my eye.” 


Mr. Abbott notices also that,— 


yard no longer means ‘ wand’ or ‘stick ;’ acre no longer means a 
‘field,’ nor furlong a ‘ furrow-long,’ nor peck or poke a * bag,’ nor 
Sushel a ‘little box.’” Here, however valuable space is taken up 


with dull lists of prefixes and affixes which can all be found in the “ How dear to me in youth, my love, 
preface to a small dictionary like Ogilvie’s, while the poor pupil ay, Was everything about the mill ; 

or teacher has a bare list of about thirty unexplained words as an ee ees stood still.” 
exercise. Such exercises merely stimulate mechanical, not brain- ye a semiiltiiaen Minit’ . 
labour. However much the pupil had thumbed his dictionary the suc- | _ ~s . — ouingopateaaagdial 
cess of the exercise would still depend on the research of the teacher. “s ee por sone agenda mill 
Thus the word muster is given as an illustration of a contraction (of The an hae above the dam, . 


form) by which a letterof the root is left out. The teacher would have The pool beneath it never still.” 











to find out for himself all the illustrations,—the Scotch ‘ weapon- | The last lines (he might have added) gain an imitative beauty by 
shaw,’ for a show or muster of armed men; a ‘muster,’ as the | their alliteration. 
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It is only such detailed criticism as this that will stick in a boy’s 
mind; and it is just from the lack of detailed treatment that the 
illustrations of the ‘forcible style’ seem to us less successful. 
Thus none of the context is given to show the point of the lines,— 

‘Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 


Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon.” 





Shakespeare would not have described an avalanche in such un- 
graceful terms, except for a special purpose. Here it is to show 
the insolent pride of the French King wishing to spit in England’s 
face. Our patriotic feeling is thus to be roused against him, as 
it has been in the same scene against lis staff for sneering at 
English beer as ‘sodden water, a drench for sur-reined jades, 
their barley-broth,’ and threatening 


“To buy a slobbery and dirty farm, 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion.” 


So, again, in :— 
“ And then the hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change, 

And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John.” 
Here the point is that the words are from the mouth of the Pope’s 
Legate Pandulph, whose priestly heartlessness had been already 
attacked in “ he talks to me that never had a son.” Pandulph 
wishes to cause; Arthur’s death, simply to make the people revolt 
from John. Now revolt from John for such a cause would have 
been per se a good thing, but Shakespeare wants to make it appear 
as advised by Pandulph a bad thing ; therefore, a disgusting image 
is necessary to suit the base intriguer, hardened enough to advocate 
a hateful policy even when revealed in its native hatefulness. 

The passage quoted next asa case of the lapse of the forcible 

style into coarseness is :— 
“* Death, death, O amiable, lovely Death, 
Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness ! 
Arise from forth the couch of lasting night . . 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms.” 
All that is said on this is that it would be wrong to criticize the 
language when the ecstasy of a mother’s grief makes Constance 
utter such a cry. No notice is taken of the fact that the poet 
himself supplies} the necessary relief. ‘The language of distraction 
finds its limit, as it reveals its purpose in her wish that her ‘ tongue 
were thunder,’ to 
“ Rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice,” — 
and then, the moment she is accused of madness by Pandulph, the 
poet by a masterly transition makes her pass from the disordered 
hyperbole of distraction to,the exquisite pathos of forced calmness 
in,— 
“ T am not mad; this hair I tear is mine; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey’s wife.” 
The one passage cannot be understood without the other. In a 
later place the,following passage from Richard II. is quoted for 
disapproval :— 
“ Ten-thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower-of England's face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood.” 
The rule given is that,— 

“A metaphor must be wholly false, and must not combine truth with 
falsehood If England is to be personified, it is England’s blood, 
not the blood of ten-thousand mothers [sic], which will stain her face. 
There is also a confusion between the blood which mantles in a blush, 
and which is shed; and, in the last line, instead of ‘ England’s face,’ we 
come down to the literal ‘ pastures’ grass.’” 

In this, the excited utterance of the weak Richard is purposely 
contrasted with the previous calm resolution of Bolingbroke, ex- 
pressed in clear symbolism :— 
“TE not such crimson tempest should bedronch 

The fresh green lap of fair king Richard’s land.” 
Instead of thought ruling the words, the words are purposely made 
to lead the thought, a sign which Richard himself noted as the 
sign of a sick fancy in Gaunt’s case. Thus the ‘ crowns of mothers’ 
sons’ are suggested by the first line,— 

‘* But ere the crown he looks for live in peace.” 
Then the ‘face’ suggests the blush and the ‘ Mower’ the fields; 
while the comparison has a peculiar fitness in the mouth of a/| 








handsome man, ‘ that sweet lovely rose,’ as Percy calls him. Any- | 
one who has taught Richard JJ. must know how liable young 
readers are to miss the great merit of the play, by not seeing how | 


Richard's réle in diction is made to correspond with his real réle 
in action. 

We do not quarrel with Mr. Abbott's criticism of the lines, 
much less do we doubt that he saw all this himself; in fact, in 
some cases he has given suggestions which prove as much; but in 
teaching, the point is not ‘ what you mean, but what idea your 
pupil gets from you,’ and Mr. Abbott's apologetic suggestions would 
make about as much impression on a boy’s brain as water on a 
duck’s back. Instead of employing the lines to point a most import- 
ant law of dramatic diction, he has so used them as to countenance 
the delusion which is of all the most fatal to the proper appreciation 
of dramatic poetry,—the delusion, we mean, that a reader can 
criticize a dramatist’s words per se, without regard to the character 
who utters them. 

In the chapter on the Diction of Prose there is much intelligent 
criticism. There is a seasonable warning given against Mr. 
Wilson’s rhythmical, half-poetic prose, a hinted doubt— 
which might have been more than hinted,—as to the 
propriety of Dickens’ impassioned descriptions, which are shown 
to have metre as well as poetic words, from which the author 
passes to eulogize Thackeray's exquisite description of the last 
days of George III. This part might well be enlarged. It is 
curious that there should be no notice of De Quincey init. His 
writings would supply admirable illustrations of true and false art 
in prose-writing. ‘There are bits in the * Vision of Sudden Death” 
which are quite unrivalled in their way. 

The hints on Simile and Metaphor are clear and telling, and 
there are good rules for expanding the one into the other, as a 
means of avoiding the confusion of metaphors,—a rock perilous 
alike to all young writers and to some three-volume novelists. 

The chapter on Metre is exceedingly good. If not interesting, 
it will yet supply a real want for the higher teaching of English in 
schools. We must congratulate Mr. Abbott on a great advance 
in this point since the publication of his Shakespearian grammar. 
Then we had occasion to regret his Procrustean attempts to force 
all metre to square with his own foot-rule. Now he is on a better 
track, and has done good service by analyzing the effect of the 
unemphatic foot and the change of pauses in producing the 
hidden charms of fitness and variety. 

Most of the metrical rules are happily stated ; this one seems 
not so good :— 

“ Tho pause at the end of the line is almost essential to the couplet, 
and it is generally to be found in dramatic blank verse. But in descrip- 
tive blank verse, and in some of the plays of Shakespeare, it is sometimes 
dispensed with :— 

‘When to enshrine his reliques in the Sun's 
Bright temple to Egyptian Thebes he flies.’"—MrTon.” 
The law has anything but a clear ring about it, and has besides 
the fault of being a rule of thumb. What Mr. Abbott no doubt 
meant to say was, that in order to adapt sound to sense a writerin 
unimpassioned diction will naturally use the verse or turning of 
the metre to mark a pause in a sentence; but where the sense 
required is characterized by rapidity, abruptness, or the force and 
energy of passion, the sound must mark this by variation in the 
pause. The example from Milton is admirably adapted to express 
pace. Much of the grandeur of Milton’s verse depends on the 
varied break. A glance at some of the speeches in Macbeth 
would establish the same fact about dramatic literature. Soin 
the couplets from Pope’s Messiah which are quoted as exceptional, 
the grandeur of the ending depends in no small degree on the 
absence of a final pause in the preceding lines :— 
“But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
One flood of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflow thy courts, the light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God's eternal day be thine.” 

Alliteration is carefully traced from its original form before the 
introduction of rhyme, when it supplied the lack of poetic regularity. 
Mr. Abbott deserves especial praise for his treatment of concealed 
alliteration, when the vowels are not the same, but similar, as wh 
b answers to p and f:— 

“But Boauty, like the fair Hesperian treo.” 


He will find a good example of a musical sequence of consonants 
in the close of the first chapter of Felix Holt. 

The gem of the book, however, is, the fourth chapter on Selec 
tion and Arrangement. The law of unity of feeling is clearly 
stated and illustrated. There are also careful hints for the 
speaker, such as the often neglected rule that he must avoid not 
only what is subtle or far-fetched, but also what is either alien to 


| the ways of thinking of the assembly addressed, or of a higher 
| moral tone than is likely to be appreciated by them. 


The appendix on Logic is too formal and not practical enough. 
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One of the most delusive forms of petitio principii, the question- | 
begging epithet, is quite omitted. Terms like ‘ honour and | 
glory,’ as used to veil a meddling pugnacity, or ‘liberality,’ to | 
adorn the squeezing of taxpayers, have had too potent an influ- 
ence in Europe to be disregarded with safety in a country of 
household suffrage. 

We have waited to criticize this book till one obvious defect has 
been supplied. The English Lessons do not carry out the promise 
of the preface; they do not really address themselves to those 
who ‘need help to write English with taste and exactness.” Mr. 
Abbott has now published a small supplementary volume, entitled 
How to Write Clearly. One chapter of the old book, that on the 
Faults in Diction, ought now to be relegated to this, which should 
teach English writing directly, while the English Lessons should 
only do this indirectly, by showing how to appreciate the diction, 
rhythm, and feeling of the masterpieces of English literature. 

We will not say that the book is at present ‘ all legs and arms, 
like a young spider;” we will only suggest that books treating of 
literary art should, if possible, be themselves artistic, and that 
the English Lessons would be far more so if they were not 
encased in a shell of logic on one side and vocabularies and etymo- 
logy on the other. If readers, however, will have the wisdom to 
treat the beginning and end as non-existent, they will find the 
central portion of the book most interesting and instructive. It 
is one which we think ought to be used in every public school in 
England. 





A SHADOW OF DANTE.* 

Tue aim of this book may be guessed from these words of the 
authoress: ‘‘A shadow may win the gaze of some who never 
looked upon the substance.” The book addresses itself, not to 
that narrow class of students and commentators, of whom it may 
almost be said that they live to read, but to that larger class who 
read to live, —the class whose interest Dante himself would probably 
have cared most to gain. 

We are not quite sure that the authoress has attained her 
object in making the work attractive as an introduction to the 
study of the Divina Commedia. To those, however, who have 
already some acquaintance with the poem, but who, in making 
that first acquaintance, have failed, as so many English readers 
must, to catch the unity of conception and plan which neverthe- 
less runs through it, this ‘Shadow ” will prove a valuable help 
and book of reference. 

Of the four chapters, the ‘* Universe,” the ‘* Hell,” the ‘ Pur- 
gatory,” and the “‘ Paradise,” and the illustrations corresponding 
to them, we can speak with sincere gratitude. ‘They summarize and 
present at one view Dante’s topography and theory of morals, 
which in the text is conveyed only in stray hints and fragments, 
with many appeals to presupposed opinions in the mind of the 
reader, whose first reading, therefore, is not unlikely to leave him 
with a somewhat confused remembrance, and an imperfect under- 
standing of the relations of different portions of the poem to each 
other and to the whole. In difficulties of this nature Miss 
Rossetti’s book affords the best help that has come within our 
knowledge. This part of the work is, to our thinking, by far the 
most valuable, because itis the best carried out. 

Where the authoress does not restrict herself to the limits of a 
summary, her style is a little too redundant, particularly in the 
use of rather uncommon adjectives. It is astyle which suffers 
from a comparison with the severe simplicity of Dante, who tells 
his story in the realistic language of a man who has seen all, or 
more than all, which he describes. His qualifications, whether 
of added or diminished significance, are generally, unless used in 
the superlative degree, rendered definite by a reference to some well- 
known standard of comparison. For instance, Dante’s fear in 
descending from the seventh to the eighth circle of hell, on the 
back of the monster Geryon, is defined as not less than that 
which prevailed when Phaeton, having abandoned the reins of the 
Sun’s chariot, heaven was burnt ; or when the unhappy Icarus felt 
his waxen wings melting in the sun; the trust with which Dante 





turns to Virgil is that “ with which a little child runs to his 
mother whenever he is frightened or is grieved.” The claim made 
for him to the help of Beatrice is that he ‘loved thee so, that o’er 
the vulgar herd he rose through thee.” 

Many other passages may be found, some of which are only the 
more strikingly pathetic because attention is not called to them 
by strong words and notes of exclamation ; but it is enough for 
our purpose to compare the measured simplicity of the foregoing | 
with the following examples of Miss Rossetti’s style :— 





* A Shadow of Dante, By M. F. Rossetti. London: Rivingtons. 1871. 





“Dante, with bleeding heart and burning lips, invoking vengeance 
on Pisa, passed from the edge into the belt of Ptolomea. Here not only 
the supine posture of the lost made concealment impossible, but the 
tears, congealing even as they sprang, blocked up the cavity of the eye 
with ice, which, while permitting sight, greatly increased torment by 
stopping up the vent of pain.” 

And again :— 

“One more ladder is scaled—who shall say whether with feet or 
wings? And lo! the indefectible soul, having with a great'sum obtained 
this freedom, stands on the borders of its redeemed, its reconquered 
inheritance,—the Eden and the Heaven whence it shall go out no more.” 

The use of unfamiliar words, though we believe it to be a flaw 
in the correct rendering of Dante, is one which Miss Rossetti 
shares, more or less, with the translators of the Commedia. We 
think it is partly due to the exigencies of rhythm,—the very good 
translation of passages from the prose works of Dante given in the 
present volume bears out this idea—and partly to the fact that 
the precise ideas conveyed by certain English words differ, owing 
to popular usage, from those conveyed by corresponding Italian 
words, derived from the same root. We are not sure, therefore, 
that the best possible English version of the Commedia does not 
yet remain to be given, in a prose form. Akin to Miss Rossetti’s 
defect of trying to heighten the colour of her subject with strong 
words, is that of insisting on pointing out its moral, a matter in which 
the intelligent reader will probably greatly prefer to be left to his 
own judgment. In spite of these defects, however, we are able to 
recommend the book. It is no slight benefit to have those portiong 
of the Vita Nuova, the Convito, and the Commedia which bear 
upon each other placed side by side. We are glad to find Bea- 
trice accepted as an historical reality, and we think the view here sug- 
gested of her relationship to Dante’s second love, the allegorical lady 
of the window, Philosophy, is the only comprehensible one. Dante 
evidently felt this second love of his, ‘‘ the adversary of reason,” to 
be in some way opposed to and lower than his love for Beatrice ; 
and considering the high honour which he pays to Philosophy in 
the Convito, the difficulty seems not to be explained till it is ase 
sumed that the spirit of Beatrice was only opposed to, in so far ag 
it exceeded and included, the doctrines of Philosophy, compared to 
whose her loveliness was as the 

“loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 
Probably the “ strong imagination” of her, to which he refers in the 
Vita Nuova, kindled in him by sympathy a devotion more akin to 
her own, which had passed beyond the bondage of the law, into a 
region where the affections and sympathies are too pure and strong 
to need the curb or the spur of a moral code. 

We believe that the idea of a gradual rise through obedience to 
the law, and the consequent disappearance of hindrances, to the 
knowledge and love of God which ensure the peace and freedom, 
while constituting the happiness and saintliness of the heaven of 
heavens, is clearly traceable through the second and third parts 
of the Commedia. Love, whether it be of the Divine Being, or of 
that portion of the Divine Spirit which reveals itself in His works, 
especially in those noble human souls which are the highest of 
them, is, in Dante’s eyes, the way by which men rise, through a 
gradually deepening sympathy, into a closer resemblance to the 
object of their love. 

This belief is implied in Virgil’s explanation of the cause of sin 
in Canto xvii. of ‘‘ Purgatory;” in Dante’s confession to St. 
John in Canto xxvi. of ‘‘ Paradise ;” in Beatrice’s reminder that, 
showing her youthful eyes to him, she led him with her turned in 
the right way in Canto xxx. of ‘Purgatory ;” and in many 
other passages as well of the Vita Nuova and the Convito, as of the 
Commedia. 

This belief, we think, shows us the true relation of Beatrice to 
Dante to be the same in the Commedia as in her actual life, i.e., 
that of the concrete form, which by becoming apparent to his 
spiritual perceptions enabled him to recognize the abstract ideas of 
devotion and goodness. The commentators usually consider her to 
appear in the Commedia as the symbol of Divine Science, of 
Theology, or of Faith, as opposed to human reason and science, 
symbolized by Virgil. 

Possibly this is one of those doubtful points whose uncertainty is 
aptly characterized by Miss Rossetti as ‘ prismatic,” i.e., capable 
of many interpretations, and perhaps including all. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE most interesting papers in the Fortnightly, at least to the 
general reader, are Castelar’s estimate of Figueras, and “‘ The Aim 
of Reform” by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The great Spanish orator’s 
estimate of his friend is a little too eulogistic and full of adjectives 
for English taste, but still it leaves a distinct impression, that of 
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a Castilian Disraeli, whose oratorical power is a weapon which he 
uses with rare dexterity, giving blows that seem light to all but 
those whom they strike. Figueras, unlike Mr. Disraeli, can rise 
to sublimity :— 

“But his essential quality is that delicate smile which wounds his 
enemies like a subtle poison. What a keen glance to divine the weak 

int in the armour of the enemy! What skill in sowing discord! 

hat a prodigious memory, bringing forward those historical records 
which inflict such injury upon the Opposition! And, above all, what 
sense of opportunity! He is never tho victim of subterfuges. He 
knows how to engage in battles when his ies are unequal to open 
combat. He can call up storms upon the Opposition benches with the same 
facility with which he calms them among his own partizans. In fine, 
what conciseness, what rapidity! Homer named his Achilles the 
swift-footed, and the eloquence of Figueras we might call the light- 





- winged, did we not see how these airy pinions can resist the tempest.” 


Figueras is in fact the tongue of the Spanish Republican party, 
of which Castelar is the soul, and nobody just yet apparently 
the brain,—the party which supplies Spain with ideas but 
not with governors, with eloquence but not with political 
thought. It will win, we believe, but not tiil its chiefs have 
learned to believe a little less than S. Castelar does in oratory. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's paper is not much more sober in form than 
M. Castelar’s, but it propounds a clear plan for a working English 
Republic. Mr. Smith would abolish the Lords as a body who in 
the last three centuries have never done any good, and entrust all 
power to a single Assembly elected by double election,—that is, 
through local legislatures,—and acting through an Executive Coun- 
cil to be named by the Assembly, but liable to removal only after a 
fixed, though short term; the entire patronage to be vested in 
the Executive Council. This is very nearly the existing Consti- 
tution, minus the Lords and the Crown, but made slightly more 
Conservative by a system of double election, which would infalli- 
bly seat the majority of the disfranchised Peers. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith isin favour of universal suffrage, as tending to make the 
nation national and inspire patriotism ; but pleads for the post- 
ponement of female suffrage, on the distinct grounds that * what- 
ever the political capacities of women may be, it is certain that in 
their present position they do not, like men, feel directly the pres- 
sure of political evils, while they are under the dominion of non- 
political sentiments and of beliefs belonging to the past. It is highly 
probable that if political power were now placed in their hands, 
they would use it to cancel all the costly achievements of the last 
hundred years.” He holds that Mr. Gladstone has run his course, 
and that ‘‘not much more will be obtained of him,” but 
does not see the use of taking power from him to transfer it 
to the leaders of the oligarchy. The article is a little wild and 
foamy, but the solid case against the House of Lords, that its 
action tends to ‘‘ make all important legislation violent and revo- 
lutionary,” and is therefore not truly conservative, is worked out 
with unusual definiteness and power. Mr. Elton’s paper on the 
“Historical Aspect of the Land Question” is a little dull, 
and he believes far too strongly in the temptation which will exist to 
buy land after it has ceased to confer political power, but he makes 
a point when he says that agricultural labourers in England suffer 
from the early liberty of their forefathers. Feudalism died in 
England before the value of peasant proprietorship as a conserva- 
tive force in the State had begun to be appreciated. Mr. Elton 
recommends few changes beyond the allotment of land to labourers 
in copyhold tenure, being far less radical than Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice in the Contemporary, who would abolish primogeniture, 
forbid settlement—which, as he holds, incapacitates the land- 
lords from making necessary improvements—and make the trans- 
fer of acres as simple as the transfer of a watch. He is half 
inclined to question whether even personalty should be capable of 
settlement, but, on the whole, decides to avoid that point, and 
adhere to the serious distinction existing between personal and 
real property as regards their influence on the welfare of the 
community :— 

“There is, to begin with, that distinction which has of late been so 
much insisted upon, and also so frequently attacked, that land is limited 
in quantity, personalty, or at least most kinds of it, unlimited. It is 
objected that, practically speaking, land—the whole surface of the globe 
included—is unlimited. This may be true, without its impugning the 
original position. What is asserted is, that land considered as a source 
of national wealth is limited in quantity. Land is one of the three great 
sources of wealth, labour and capital being the other two. Anything 
which interferes with the unfettered use of any of the three for pro- 
ductive purposes is an evil—except in a few exceptional cases—but an 
interference with the free use of that which is limited in quantity and 
cannot be replaced is a double evil. If a man has a business and neg- 
lects it, a rival competitor soon steps into his place; but if a man allows 
his property to go to waste, another property cannot be brought on to the 
spot from a distance to replace it. There is an immediate loss to the 
wealth of the country. Again, the power which the mere possession of 
land gives to the landowner oyer the well-being of all connected with it, 











| is a power to which nothing similar exists in the case of the 


possessor 
of personal wealth. It no doubt makes a difference to society if the 
possessor of a large sum of money squanders the income arising from it, 
a still greater difference if he dissipates the principal ; but the evil con- 
sequences in either case are only indirectly felt, and are quickly repaired 
by the rapidity with which personal wealth is accumulated in a coun 
such as ours. Not many persons beyond the immediate possessor 
his nearest relatives perhaps have any very intimate connection with 


| the squandered property. It is far otherwise in the case of land. 


There, if the owner is a spendthrift, a blight settles on the estate and 
all connected withit. From the largest farmer to the poorest labourer, 
all are alike affected. A mass of individuals are the comparatively helpe 
less sufferers till the next change of ownership takes — Since, then, 
so great a difference exists between land and personalty, there would be 
nothing in itself extraordinary if the law considered it to be of 

importance to protect the former than the latter from the dead hand of 


the past and the unborn child of the future.” 


We have noticed a suggestive article in the Contemporary on 
the immortality of the soul elsewhere, and would advise our 
readers to glance through Mr. Capes’ optimist estimate of “ the 
social forces of the hour.” The only evil he sees abroad appa- 
rently is the desire for money, the tendency to respect “the man 
who begins with half-a-crown and ends in the House of Lords as 
the typical saint of the nineteenth century,”—a tendency which 
may, perhaps, overpower all the good impulses which, with Mr. 
Capes, we gladly recognize. His remarks on manners are both 
epigrammatic and true. We hear a good deal of the levelling 
manners of the age, the extinction of deference, and so on, but,— 

“Will any man who remembers what was the tone and what were 
the ordinary manners of Englishmen of every rank when George IV. 
was king, pretend that the average politeness and — good-breed- 
ing of the country was then higher than it is now? Undoubtedly, we 
have changed a few of the technical conventionalities of good- 
breeding ; just as we have changed the cut of our coats, and 
have left off writing substantives with capital initials. But these 
are mere trivialities. My own whole personal observation tells me 
that the good manners of every class of Englishmen have under- 
gone a marked change for the better. Compare the astounding per 
sonalities of Parliament, of the public meetings, and of the periodical 
literature of forty or fifty years ago, with the standard now recognized 
as absolutely binding upon everyman. Compare the civility with which 
most men of noble birth or large wealth think it incumbent on them 
to address those whom they think their inferiors, with the prevailing 
hauteur of other days. Observe how little incivility one meets with in 
going about the world, and how little positive vulgarity offends one’s 
taste, even in quarters where it used to be common. I do not believe 
it is mere fancy, when I think that I see a manifest improvement in the 
manners of shopmen and shopwomen. It is the same in the class of 
mechanics and labourers. They are often rough and bearish enongh, 
but my impression is that I remember them as being far worse; 
am certain that in no class of society is the difference between gentle- 
manliness and vulgarity more keenly felt. Or, take that vast crowd of 
railway officials who throng the innumerable stations all over the land. 
How seldom one meets with any rudeness or bearishness among them !” 
All that is true, but Mr. Capes omits to notice another point 
which we frequently hear raised. Partial education softens 
manners, but does it not also diminish the respect for truth? 
People tell us that the National Schools turn out shocking little 
liars, and though they may be pessimists, there is enough founda- 
tion for their complaint te deserve inquiry. If the clergy were as 
severe on lying as they are on discourtesy, there would be no 
decrease in the improvement of external manners. 

We have noticed the best paper in Macmillan, Mr. Bryce’s on 
the American Judges, elsewhere ; but Professor Tait contributes 
an eloquent, though, as we conceive, utterly erroneous denuncia- 
tion of Universities as examining machines; and there isa thin 
paper on Alfred de Musset, containing a characteristic story of 
Rachel, the actress. The Professor seems to us to be stating 
supererogatory truisms, for he demands that examiners shall 
be efficient, that they shall have tact, and that they shall not put 
catch questions, which data granted, he concedes that examinations 
need not be injurious, though without them they cannot be beneficial. 
Who ever said they could? or who denies that teaching is as high a 
function as examining, or supposes that professors, if they are 
perfectly unbiassed, will not be among the very best examiners ? 
The Professor seems to believe that if the examiners are 
not teachers also, there must of necessity be a resort to ‘‘ Cram,” 
which he evidently regards as a kind of supernatural agent ex- 
haled from the pit ; but he never tells us what he means by cram, 
whether he intends a fictitious knowledge of a subject acquired 
only to be forgotten, or a knowledge acquired through the swift 
but sound system of teaching which some able coaches, who have 
discovered that men and boys need different methods of tuition, 
have recently adopted. ‘The test of a good examiner is that he 
can detect mere cram; his daily work in life makes little 
difference to this capacity, and the Professor's bitter periods 
amount only to this,—that inefficient examiners do not, as a rule, 
examine efficiently, a thesis to which the majority of the fanatics 
he condemns will heartily assent. Mr. Thomson Hankey gives 
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the world some good menus for ‘‘ London Dinners,” but we doubt his | determined to utter nothing base, and resolved to win victory, if win he 


advice as to providing one attendant for every three guests, 


| must, not by Wordsworthian lecturing or Landorian hectoring, neither 
| by fainting-fits after Keats nor screaming-matches after Shelley, but by 


and do not see what he gains by hurrying dinner, which, after all, | sheer unadulterated charm of style and manner,—the style of a moss- 


is far more conducive to pleasant conversation than the disjointed | 
arrangement of the drawing-room, where conversation degenerates 

into snippety talk, and you have one person instead of two or four | 
to talk to at once. The excessive number of dishes now offered at | 
London dinners is, of course, no gain; but time for conversation 
in the best attitude for conversation, namely, sitting, is, and Mr. 
Hankey would unduly limit it. His suggestion that men and women 
should leave the table together has been made a hundred times, 
and has in England always failed for two reasons ; first, that Eng- 
lishmen like a certain quantity of wine,—which, no doubt, they 
would be better without, but which is an element in their enjoy- 
ment; and secondly, because they like heavier, more business-like 
talk than their women do, and keep the subjects which really 
interest them for the quarter-of-an-hour before they enter the 
drawing-room. It is in that quarter-of-an-hour that English 
opinion is formed, a more valuable result than any amount of 
elegant relaxation. 

Septimius in St, Pauls is still working away at the discovery of 
his drug, Hawthorne growing in these chapters mystic to indis- 
tinctness, as if he could not make up his mind as to his own idea 
of the best way to manage his own conception, and were amusing 
himself with calling new and half-supernatural characters out of 
the air to see if they could help him. Two such characters, a 
half-crazy girl and a crazy doctor, are projected this month on 
his canvas, appearing there without warning or reason, and are 
as yet in the nature of bores. So is the author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” 
with bis elaborate and heavy satire on Mr. Cole and the South 
Kensington Museum, “ that magnetic rock which draws nails from 
every ship’s bottom,” and which now demands a description and 
an explanation rather than mere abuse. Mr. Jenkins, for instance, 
evidently believes that the accounts of the department are purposely 
mystified :— 

“If one examined the accounts of this department as they were pre- 





sented to Parliament, he found them a mighty maze, though he might 
firmly suspect them to be not without a plan. There were charges for 
one division, and charges and estimates for another division, and 
‘charges common to the several divisions,’ and charges for ‘general 
administration.” The way in which these charges dove-tailed into or 
overlapped each other puzzled the cleverest investigator. There were 


he argues that it is in some fashion a common property. 
nothing in Fraser this month of very striking merit, but people 


rose and the manner of a bird on the bough.” 

The account of Proudhon as a French anarchist will attract many 
to Fraser, who will find the paper readable, but unsatisfactory, 
the writer denying that Proudhon really meant that ‘ property is 
robbery,” but failing to make it clear what he really did mean; at 
least to us there is little clearness in this paragraph :— 

“ The property Proudhon always had before his mind was of that old 
Roman tenure which granted ‘jus utendi et abutendi re sud,’ and what he 
really resented in property was what he considered its infractions of justice, 
its privilege, its monopoly, its manorial character. He lays great stress 
upon a quotation from Rousseau: ‘ The rich say to no purpose, It is I who 
built this wall; I have gained this land by my labour. Who has assigned 
you the boundaries? we may reply ; and on what ground do you expect 
to be paid, at our expense, for a labour that we have not imposed upon 
you?’ When subjected to judicial trial on account of one of his works 
on property, Proudhon addressed the jury thus: ‘I have written in all 
my lifo but one thing, La propriété c'est le vol. And do you know what 
I have concluded from that? This: that in order to abolish this species 
of property, it is necessary to universalize it. I am, you see, gentlemen 
of the jury, as conservative as yourselves ; and whosoever shall say the 
contrary proves by this alone that he understands nothing of my books.” 
The grand distinction that ho made was between property and possession. 
He would suppress property while retaining possession, the latter being 
in his view in accordance with right, the former against right.” 


| There is a thought there somewhere, but it does not remove the 


doubt whether Proudhon really held property to be a delegation 
from society, which society might at pleasure resume, the holder 
only possessing it as a soldier possesses a State musket, or whether 
he thought property, like health or intellect, a trust from a superior 
Power. The former idea is socialism, and if acted on would kill 
society, while the latter is only Christianity made practical as re- 
gards wealth. We fear Proudhon’s idea was the former, more 
especially as he held that equality was essential to justice, that 
social superiority even if based on ability or services is brigandage, 
and that “all capacity of labour being, just as much as every in- 
strument of labour, an accumulated capital, a collective property, 
inequality of treatment and of fortune, under pretext of inequality 
of capacity, is injustice and robbery.” His notion of capacity is, 
that itisa result of the capacities of humanity preceding it, and so 
There is 


salaries for all sorts of officials in every department, and salaries per- | anxious to understand the effect of ‘the new Irish Land Law” 
haps for some of them ineach department. ‘There were superintendents, | should read the paper on that subject, which is all the more valu- 


clerks, assistant-clerks in profusion; yet again one found immense 
charges under the collective and euphemistic term of ‘ clerical assist- 
ance’; and still again, there were ‘temporary clerks,’ and ‘technical 
and special assistants,’ and ‘writers and clerical assistants,’ paid by the 
hour, to the tune of thousands of pounds. There were estimates for 
buildings ; estimates for ‘ additional works ;’ estimates again for ‘new 
courts ;’ estimates for ‘decorations in actual progress ;’ estimates for 
‘decorations not structural.’ The distinction conveyed by some of these 
classifications seemed singularly destitute of difference. Twenty or 


able because Fraser usually maintains the theory that the Lrish 
belong to Mr. Gladstone's one-legged races, people too separate to 
be conciliated either by justice or mercy. 
that the Act has in the North changed an agrarian war into an 
agrarian discussion, and in the South has nearly extinguished 
agrarian crime, the people beginning to realize that the law is 
their friend. 


The essayist believes 


This improved state of feeling will not ex- 


thirty thousand pounds apparently intended for one purpose, or the | tinguish one form of agrarian crime, fearful quarrels among 


same series of erections, was mysteriously cut up into a number of 
smaller estimates, as if to throw a too prying critic off the scent. Again 
you found in one division nearly eighteen thousand pounds spent in 
salaries for officials, police, artizans, cleaners, labourers, &c.; yet this | 
immense sum was supplemented by the additional ‘ services common to 
several divisions,’ and costing nearly fourteen thousand more. Thus, | 
almost a quarter of a million was swallowed by this omnivorous depart- 
ment, and no one could trace its digestion. 
golden stream of State beneficence ran underground at St. Stephen’s and 

reappeared in a new form at West Parkton.” | 





To change the figure, the | been an exceptional year, it was due in great part. 
| crime in particular, the purchase of estates in order to make a 
trade of evictions, has entirely disappeared. The sharpest attorney 


| the peasantry themselves; but it will extinguish the chronic 
war between the poor and the rich, between the labourers and the 
law. In the first four months of 1870 there were 1,161 agrarian 
outrages, and in the same months of 1871 only 153, and though 
the decrease was not wholly due to the Land Act, 1870 having 


One cause of 


S chsoge of that kind is ground for s Parliamentary inquiry, not finds he cannot make it pay,—a result of itself almost worth the 


for satire in a magazine. ‘Colonel Shark” is the poorest ballad 
Mr. Lowell, if St. Abe is Mr. Lowell, has ever given to the world, 
not half so good as Dickens’s sketch of the same character in | 
Martin Chuzzlewit; and of all the criticism we ever read on | 


Act. 


Blackwood is breaking out into political fury, denouncing Mr. 


| Gladstone, as we observed last week, as a kind of demoniac; 


Tennyson, we like Mr. Buchanan's almost the least. Indeed, we | but the number is unusually good. Besides an account of General 


can hardly consider a sentence like this criticism at all, unless an | 
auctioneer’s account of the property he is selling is also to be so | 
called :— 

“Much, perhaps, is due to the fact that Tennyson came just in time | 


to reap the harvest sown by those poets of whom he is, in a sense, the | prove intere 


| 6 


| Lee, which a military friend near us pronounces admirable, and the 


‘ Maid of Sker,” and Cornelius O’Dowd's description of the Ala- 


| bama negotiations as the last American ‘‘ Revoke ” at the political 
whist-table, Blackwood commences an Anglo-Indian tale which may 


sting or dull, but which is written by somebody with 


direct product,—Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats,—poets whose literary | patiently observant eyes. Just ask any Anglo-Indian to name the 
charms society was slow to feel till it flowered forth into the perfect original of the Barton household, and particularly of Joe Barton, 


_—_ of the present Laureate. <A great deal, doubtless, is due to the 
thoroughly unimpeachable and middle-class tone of the scenery, the 


{ the Commissioner who does all his oflicial duty and will never be 


sentiments, and (for the most part) of the subjects. A little, also, has | promoted, who never reads a book and never writes a private let- 
been due to the limpid delicacy of the style, which, though ornate in a | ter, who is devoted out of office hours to swimming and rackets, 
aan Se GUNS antag t> mevelsicions ernament and Witte to/ who never goes to the hills, but sends his family there contentedly : 


fanciful affectation. However the phenomenon may be explained, the | 
facts are undeniable: that, just in the nick of time, just when the poets | 


“In reality he was probably too lazy to attempt the journey, and 


had been concentrating all their energies into ‘boring’ the public, up | rather liked the independence of bachelor life for a time. He could 
started this pootical prodigy, bent on pleasing by the simplest means; | then dine without a coat and smoke in the drawing-room. However, he 
with all Landor’s culture and none of his woodenheadness, with all | was always very glad indeed to see his wife and children when they 
Wordsworth’s philosophy and none of his prosiness; with all Keats’s | returned from the hills, and readily agreed to the entertainments which 
colour and none of his hectic excitement, with much of Shelley's sub- | Mrs. Barton was famous for giving, when he appeared in a venerable 


tlety and not grain of his hysteria; a poetafter the Muses’ own heart, | dress-coat of twenty years’ service, and usually slipped away to bed 
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evhen the gentlemen left the dining-room. He always presented each | Aexico under Maximilian. By J. J. Kendall. (Newry.)—Mr. Kendall, 
of his daughters in turn on her arrival with an Arab horse, and a hand- | who has had a commission in our Army, offered his services to the 
some watch and chain on her marriage. All other domestic arrange- | p,, Maximili h . ty r 
ments were conducted by his wife. He never was known to write to nage hese seston — who appointed him to the command of a squadros 
any of his children ; but when Sophy lost her eldest boy he shut himself of the Gendarmerie Impériale. Mr. Kendall had before found that the 
up in his dressing-room with the Delhi Guzette for a whole afternoon, | 8°Tvices of a force of this kind were very much wanted. On his way up 
and did not go to the racket-court for a couple of days.” from the coast his company had been attacked by a band of robbers, whose 
chief they had captured. They took him to the next village, and intend- 
ing to hand him over to justice, inquired for the alealde. It was not easy 











CURRENT LITE RATURE. to get an answer. At last an old gentleman observed with a grin, point- 
ing to the prisoner, “There is the alcalde, gentlemen.” Mr. Kendall 
was deservedly rebuked for not hanging him, but he seems to have after- 


Modern War: or, the Campaigns o » First Prussi * 870-1. 
By Sir Randal Rebete, oo" ums ook tania ete wemyeaere with more vigour. “Band after band were captared,” he 
Roberts, who already had had experience in the Crimea, acted as “ Special a Pe Sens ee — Erte ant on Saar gored only gr 
Military Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph.” The stout volume eee : caption quottens to Gotag aang nme heanone 
which he now gives to the public is full of interest; it is very much to same pe Ree as qosnenet oe Chas eoiected Cassia 
be regretted that he has not made it more useful than it is by giving a aed se ome ee pena ano wont = : 
really good “table of contents.” For most readers there are some a - a r 
special points in the campaign about which they know or want to know ert at Go tate ft Ge Sevetinger ont am of o Mectean Soe 
eomething. Our author leaves them to grope their way with what is are stained brown by the constant making of cigarettes. But he does 
practically no help at all. Each chapter ought to have been describod ar ven = — much; indeed be scome to have seen bat little. Os 
not with three words, but with half a page. Notwithstanding this fault pela’ guiate oe meer Ge —— pony r “or comns im aes 
of arrangement there is plenty to be learnt from the book ; the writer eee wee salad by an Seg * Gascage. : E> ctosd ta ORS 
had the advantage of having been a soldier, and saw and heard what it was beaut of me Porras oral es qngeeiies was reyes menses We 
not possible for all to see and hear. Many of his observations are worth chearee @ saguler iy, ae fer yellow-fover = Se Geet omngy—e 
noting. The French cavalry horses were, ho said, exceedingly bad; as bettie of reve aanpe- Me, Hentell tcand & have the angg tent eaeet 
indeed, ho says, they were in the Crimea. He gives again emphatic the case of his own wife. On the whole, the book, though ill written, is 
testimony against anything like a genoral promotion from the ranks. readable. 
The officers must, he thinks, have social superiority to be respected. | _ Helen Cameron: from Grub to Butterfly. By the Author of “Mary 
He tells us that the modical attendance in the German Army was | S!auley ; or, the Secret Ones.” 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—It may 
exceedingly bad. It quite agrees with what we havo heard before when be presumed that an inhabitant of the moon, could he descend hither on 
sve read that thero was abundance of food in Metz when it surrendered, | * Visit, would not be moro interested by Calais than by Dover; but an 
though it rather startles us to be told that “every German officer Englishman certainly feels a more lively curiosity in walking about the 
knew perfectly well that had Bazaino really wished to force his way | tench town. Mr. Stallybrass—for thename appears on the cover of these 
out of Metz the blockading forces could not have prevented it.” — — —e = se yar ere - oe ® 

A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. Robinson, author of “ Grandmother's OST NE apm a8 ite, ey ane Sane Ns Se ee 
Money.” (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Robinson's title, taken from a pe aoe ote sade leased to lay the rere of bts 
Massinger, applies in a double sense to his story. One application we a ee ce py boast page ie grey vs a 
aust leave his readers to discover, as he intends them to do, near the knows his itis well, adds vasti ro th Pessoa "taten € rd 
conclusion ; the other is a moral one, ably and subtly deduced. Tho denchter of o mar En lish aan domiciled in St Petershbuan: 
author, who has worked two different veins of fiction for so long a time, the ae tells us mae loved by onli Sent nee eaten ae 
with unflagging energy, does not set himself in goneral to the eluci- who gets himself mixed up with the foe tm one ahem 
dation of such deep problems of conduct and fate as those with which | .)i.) wero crushed in th a d f the E Nicholes; andl 
he deals in this instance, He is a faithful chronicler of the woes of eee ee ee ae 
the masses, of the aims and the labours of men and women with whom a ae ob oa. , a —~ a 
novelists seldom deal, because so few can bring knowledge, sympathy, rt ti i. panty Bri am Pen dg As rem b — 
or skill to the task, a realistic, instructive writer, in whose novels on is th ~~ : Al d ad hi if Eli . | ra ane _ 
there is always much more than a story, though there is never less Seaduiiens an dak aon hacia ry pe eit “aiple- 

o te 6 aif? 6 Mattia ” & . ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Elamenity,” “ Stern Neceesly,” and "No Church * are. bocks whieh | "alist a0d other personages, great and small, without member, the 
make one think. They are neither avowedly humorous nor sentimental, pre pee eyanye by | > nae oath 
but their force arrests, and their truth convinces. The men and i eesalietncatiant See —e é e ‘aa ° the tale, & young lady 
women, and the toiling little children, they on whose behalf there a bd ae a. gre b siineey bn comme note hersetignaas 
once was raised so eloquent and so piercing a cry, of whom he tells . sere danger gs aT See popgncenes “1 ae 
us, are real, with their common wants, their vulgar tomptations, their pn. 0peloming orm om — ar ygs a. a Somme 
homely virtues, their invincible ignorance, their hard, coarse lives, their marge pos ape, + and be enowers, “ Usheppliy I boven 
angenteel enjoyments, and their material suffering in poverty and sick- eo - » ear me wate 7 . ont nn has a coal, Mo 
ness. The novels which belong to this order do him most credit, but Sina Soms. SS. Ss enemas denpeice of 0 goonies 
he is not deficient in another kind of skill. ‘Grandmother’s Money,” dese et quat the Gas pected Seegten, 
“ Milly’s Hero,” and “A Woman's Ransom” aro clever stories, aud full Journal of the Lady Beatrix Graham, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. 
of character; but they have not the charm, inspiring seriousness, of By Miss Yonge. (Bell and Daldy.)—In writing novels in which histori- 
books which bring us in contact with masses of our fellow-men from | ©! personages are made to act and speak, a marina reverentia ought surely 
whom every incident and habit of our daily life hold us absolutely apart, | t° be observed; and by novelists who respect themselves, no doubt, will 
forcing us to feel their fidelity. To godown Whitechapel way with Mr. be observed, though the lower orders of fiction-providers seem often to 
Robinson is a very different experience from making a similar excursion think themselves at liberty to stuff anything they please into the mouths 
in company with the brisk and shallow essayists of AJ/ the Year Round, | of men and women who have historical characters to be cared for. Miss 
There is considerably less laughter by the way, but somehow one does | Yonge, in this little book of 250 small octavo pages, has written a fictitious 
not forget the journey, and its lessons are not easily shaken off. A | journal of a pretty hero-worshipper, Montrose’s young sister, Beatrix, 
Bridge of Glass does not take the reader into back-slums, except in a It may be that the Marquis is made to say things about the stars, about 
moral sense. It is a story of incident, very well contrived, | Dante, and other subjects of conversation, which he would not have 
and which startles by the catastrophe as offectually as if the | said if the option had been given him; but it is much to Miss 
writer belonged by prescription to the sensation school. The, Yonge’s credit that the pleasant little fiction is stainless of the 
names are rather awkward-sounding; an Earl of Coedstown and | lélise we just now spoke of. Even those characters that clash 
a Viscount Ponnie do not impress one as euphonious dignitaries, but | with the great Marquis are used with a chivalrous candour which 
perhaps these queer names attach to some locality. Anything in that | declines the pettiness of exalting the hero at their expense, When 
way may come out of Cornwall or North Wales. To those who like a| tho diary begins, Montrose’s fortunes have already passed into the 
book with a secret in it, which they shall be frequently on the point of | gloom with the defeat by Lesley at Philiphaugh. Tho Lady Beatrix is 
finding out, and yet never actually discover until the end of the third | housed somewhat dully with an old aunt in Scotland, but soon she is 
volume, when it turns out quite different to what they expected, a transferred to Hamburg, and is with Montrose at the Paris Court and at 
Bridge of Glass offers that particular merit of attraction. Those who | the Hague. As we follow the young lady's pen, she becomes gradually 
read it for the sake of its predecessors, and to find some of their familiar revealed to us; a very pleasant, pretty girl, tender, chivalrous, and wil- 
features in its pages, will be much pleased with the unappreciated poet, ful withal. There is a remerkable sweetness and purity about the whole 
Matthew Quail, with his generous, frank, manly-hearted brother, | from beginning to end. Beatrix Graham married David Madertie, s 
Clement, and with the history of the conduct of the election, in which | friend and adherent of her brother; very probably the course of their 
“the gentlemanly interest” goes to the wall. The latter is as good ante-nuptial loves may have been very unlike what itis here represented 
from a general as Mr. Trollope’s election scenes from “ Ralph the Heir ” | as having been, but taking the little book as a novel, this love episode peeps 
is from a particular point of view. $ | out prettily. One might perhaps take the objection that a young lady 
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would be likely to bestow such worship as that which Beatrix here lavishes 
on Montrose, on some one else’s brother rather than her own ; one might 
also object that the language of the characters and their topics of 
conversation are not untinged by anachronism ; for instance, it is 
hardly likely that Montrose and his sister would have quoted Shake- 
speare to each other, or that Beatrix would have mentioned herself and 
her sister as “ brushing their hair” overnight (though they doubtless 
combed it); but these are very small matters beside the pure sweetness 
of the whole booklet. Inter alia, Montrose is credited with having loved 
and been loved by an Italian lady, whom, long after his death, Beatrix 
meets in Milan cathedral, and to her gives Montrose’s ring. We do 
not know whether Miss Yonge, in her studies of Montrose’s life, has 
come across trace of any such episode, but if it be gratuitous, we in- 
cline to think it not quite fair. Altogether, the little romance is one of 
the best and pleasantest of its kind,—a kind to which, on the aforesaid 
maxima-reverentia principle, there are objections. 


Stolen Waters. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 2 vols. (Newby.)—This is 
a novel of a very well-known type. A young woman falls wildly in love 
with a worthless scoundrel, a fellow who shows his vulgarity so plainly 
that anyone with a grain of sense—and the author would have us believe 
that her heroine has many grains of sense—must have seen through 
him in half an hour. Of course the rascal turns out to have another 
wife, who intervenes at the right moment. Equally of course there is a 
worthy lover, who has nobly concealed his passion, the heroine's guardian, 
a doctor—lady novelists are peculiarly fond of assigning this ré/e to 
doctors—who bides his time, and is ready to console the broken-hearted 
damsel. Then there is another plot; a proud old woman who has 
disinherited a worthy son for having ‘“ married beneath him ” in favour 
of an unworthy cousin, unworthy cousin turning out to be the same 
person as unworthy lover. Really this is now too well known ; one sees 
the whole of one’s course as plainly as one sees a day’s journey ona 
South-of-France road, and it requires a more brilliant pen than Mrs. 
Mackenzie Daniel’s to make it tolerable. 


Christian Sacerdotalism, by John Jardine, M.A. (Longmans), and 
An Answer to Dr. Pusey'’s Challenge respecting the Doctrine of the Real 
Presence, by John Harrison, D.D., 2 vols. (Longmans), are treatises 
written with what is in the main the same end, but looking at their 
subject from widely different points of view. Mr. Jardino thinks that 
traces of Sacerdotalism and of the Sacramental Doctrines which are 
connected with it are to be found in the writers nearest to the Apostolic 
age, and that these traces grow stronger and more frequent the further 
you recede from that era. Dr. Harrison seeks to prove that a particular 
form of these sacramental doctrines is contrary to the consensus of 
opinion among the Fathers of the first eight centuries. The ‘ Challenge” 
which this writer takes up is put in these words :—“ Should it be denied 
by a competent authority that either the real objective presence, 
or the Eucharistic Sacrifice, or the worship of Christ there present (as I 
have above stated these doctrines) wore contrary to the doctrines held by 
the Church of England, I would resign my office,” words so vague that 
we need not be under any apprehension of losing their author. Dr. 
Harrison himself probably does not expect any such result, however 
irrefragablo he may deem his proof. His book is one which shows 
great learning and industry; nor have we any doubt that, on the whole, 
he has the best of the argument. He has it for this reason, if for no 
other, that any one passage cited from a father in which the elements 
are spoken of as unchanged natural substances utterly abolishes the 
controversial value of all those in which they are spoken of as changed. 
Rhetorical writers use all sorts of metaphorical and poetical expressions 
for which they do not expect to be called to account; but their real 
opinions must be inferred from their most literal passages. Apart from 
this consideration, he brings together an absolutely large mass of testi- 
mony in favour of his thesis, A noticeable thing in the book is a vindi- 
cation of Zuingle, We shall not be contradicting ourselves when we say 
that Mr. Jardine also makes out his case, which occupies indeed a much 
wider space. The fact seems to be that what is called the Catholic 
Bystem of doctrine scarcely pretends to find itself inthe New Testament, 
claims a few scattered passages in the writers of the first two centuries, 
finds a strong help in Cyprian, and goes on gathering support as time 
proceeds, till its full-blown development comes out about the ninth 
century. Mr. Jardine finds the signs of its growth very early, and Dr. 
Harrison is equally right in finding it still far from full-grown very 
late. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By George Macdonald. (Strahan.)—- 
Mr. George Macdonald’s fairy tales would be the most charming of 


~ 


their kind if—we must be pardoned for the Hibernicism—they were | 
| Divine Love and Wisdom (the Swedenborg Society). 


fairy tales. The fact is that they are, at least we can never help feel- 
ing that they are, allegories. Now, a good fairy tale is simply delightful ; 
an allegory, beautiful as it may be, is somewhat tormenting,—a long 
riddle which it troubles one to guess at, and which one does not like to 


what this something is, and be edified by it. We wish we had not to 
know it, and might be simply amused. Mr. Macdonald’s delicate 
humour and fine fancy would really do us all the good we want. Might 
we hazard a question? Is it not possible that some children—weak 
creatures, we acknowledge, and unworthy of this enlightened age, but 
still to be consulted, like other weak brethren—might be a little 
frightened by the very grotesquely-hideous figures with which the 
volume is embellished? A child ought to know, of course, that these 
creatures do not and could not belong to the fauna of this present world; 
but all children are not so well informed as they should be. We are 
quite certain, from what we remember of our own childhood, that these 
pictures would have given us hideous dreams for a week. The present 
writer can still see the horrid forms which were thus made to haunt his 
sleep. 


A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote. Compiled by G. H. Jennings and 
W.S. Johnstone. (Cassell and Co.)—This book consists of “ illustrations 
of Parliamentary history,” notices of important events or striking scenes 
which have occurred in connection with Parliament, and of “ personal” 
and of “miscellaneous anecdotes.” The first section has, of course, a 
chronological arrangement; and the second, which is arranged alphabeti- 
cally, ought to have had it. It produces a somewhat absurd effect to 
read in succession about Richard Cobden, Sir Edward Coke, and Sir 
John Coventry. Beyond this fault of arrangement we have little fault 
to find with the book, which, indeed, is very entertaining. But it would 
have been as well not to have said that “a Parliament was elected and 
called together in the fourth year of William I.” We are now agreed to 
use the word inacertain restricted sense, which makes such an assertion 
quite incorrect. Of course, any assembly of people is, etymologically, a 
parliament. Again the reader is given to understand that the ‘‘ Long Par- 
liament” came to an end in March, 1659 (p. 5). It really sat for nearly a 
year longer. Apropos of Dr. Johnson’s reporting, or rather writing the 
debates for Cave’s Magazine, it is a pity not to have given the doctor’s 
famous remark that he “ took care to give the Whig dogs the worst of it.” 
After all, the volume has not—but that is not the fault of the compilers— 
many very good things in it. There is nothing better than Grattan’s 
| remark, when a certain very unpopular Dr. Luras had made a con- 
spicuous failure, “He rose without a friend, and sat down without an 
enemy.”——Another book of anecdote is Aepresentative Actors, by W. 
Clark Russell. (Warne.)—The actors are, we are bound to say, vastly 
more amusing than the statesmen, as indeed it is their business to be. 
And Mr. Russell has done his part of the work admirably well. He 
describes his work as “a collection of criticisms, anecdotes, persona} 
descriptions,” &. The range of it takes in the whole history 
of the English stage. When we say that the compiler has evidently 
taken vast pains in the collection of materials, that he has 
used them judiciously, and that his criticisms are always cha- 
racterized by intelligence and good taste, we are doing but bare 
justice to a book which deserves to take its place in any library of 
anecdote. There are good things without end init. Among the best of 
them is this :—A certain actor was wearied out by a Scotchman’s boasts 
of the antiquity of his family. ‘‘ You will tell us next,” he said, “that 
your ancestors were in the Ark with Noah.” The Scotchman was not 
sure, but thought it very likely. “Ah!” replied the other, “ that 
proves the superiority of my family, for it shows that by that time they 
had a boat of their own.” There is a curious story told of a Mrs. 
Barry, who, acting in the part of Callista in the Facr Penitent, had to lay 
her hand on a skull. She was immediately seized with shudder- 
ing, and became seriously ill. On inquiry, it was found that the 
skull was that of her late husband. She died a few weeks 
afterwards. 


New Eprtions.—We havo to notice a third edition of a book which 
did a great deal to help forward the study of Sanskrit literature at a 
time (the first edition was published in 1827) when little attention was 
paid to it in this country,—Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindoos, 
by H. H. Wilson, 2 vols. (Triibner.) Prehistoric Times, by Sir John 
Lubbock (Williams and Norgate), also appears in a third edition.——We 
have also received Man and his Dwelling-Place, by James Hinton (Smith 
and Elder).——The Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabbe Robinson, edited by Thomas Sadler (Macmillan), 2 vols. This 
edition, besides being in a very convenient form, has been revised and 
here and there enlarged, and referred to the originals of the Diary and 
Reminiscences. Some additional letters have also been given.—— Pictures 
of Old Rome, by Frances Elliott (Chapman and Hall).——Memoir of 








Charles Mayne Young, edited by Julian O. Young (Macmillan).—— 
Swedenborg’s Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence, and 
A History of 
the Corruption of Christianity, by Thomas Priestley (the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association). Parisiana, by Cameron Stuart Mac- 
dowall (Provost). Pericula Urbis, by William Moore (Longmans), & 














leave alone. A fairy tale has no arriére pensée of a moral; there isa 
general impression, indeed, that it is a good thing to be generous and | 
noble and dutiful, but obviously the best thing is to be a third son, or 


book which has achieved, and not undeservedly, an unusual success for 
a volume of occasional verses, Latin and English. Westward by Rail, 
by W. F. Rae (Longmans). Sir A. Snow Harris’s Magnetism, edited 








to have a fairy godmother. In the allegory the sense of the moral | by H. M. Noad (Lockwood)——Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural 
becomes oppressive. We may be doing Mr. Macdonald an injustice, but | Chemistry and Geology, edited by G. F. Atkinson (Black wood).—— The 


we cannot help feeling that the old lady and the king and the little 
princess and the goblin all mean something, and tha we ought to know 








Log of my Leisure Hours, by an Old Sailor. (Sampson Low and Co.)——-— 
Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk. (Aberdeen: R. Walker.)—We wish to call 
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especial attention to an abridged edition of a work which has met in all 
uarters with deserved praise, Zhe History and Literature of the 
Israelites, by ©. and A. De Rothschild (Longman).—The two volumes 
of the original work have been compressed into one, which is not 
too large to be conveniently used as a text-book in schools.—— 
We welcome with especial pleasure a collected edition of Poems, by 
Charles Kingsley (Macmillan).—The volume contains “ The Saint’s Tra- 
gedy” and “ Andromeda ” (about the finest piece of English hexameter 
verse, in our judgment, that has ever been written), songs, ballads, &c. It 
is one which many readers will be glad to possess. We also gladly 
notice the first part of a popular edition of Mr. Moore's Earth/y Paradise 
(Ellis andGreen). Part I. contains “The Prologue,” ‘* The Wanderers,” 
and “ Atalanta’s Race.” It is proposed to complete the whole in ten parts, 
— The Poetical Works of Samuel Lover appear in a collected edition 
(Routledge), as does Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy (Moxon). 
In the Aldine edition of the British Poets (Bell and Daldy), we have Ze 
Poetical Works of Spenser, 5 vols., and The Poetical Works of Beattie. 
——Messrs. Moxon add another to their series of reprints of standard 
poets in The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, to which Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
prefixes a memoir. In prefacing with a memoir Wordsworth's “ Poems,” 
Mr. Rossetti complained of the crust of respectability—we think that this 
was the expression—which he believed to have hindered the development 
of the poet’s genius. It is strange, but perhaps we may be allowed to 
say not altogether unsatisfactory, to find that he seems to miss this crust 
of respectability when he comes to deal with a poet whose development 
was certainly not stopped by any such hindrance. It is somewhat 
surprising to read in the preface to Xavier de Maistre's Journey Round 
My Room, translated by H. A. (Longmans), that this book “ is hardly 
known in England except by those who are familiar with the French 
language and literature.” We have a very distinct remembrance of 
its being one of the very earliest of foreign classics which have been 
popularized by being included in a series of cheap books. ‘ The 
Journey Round My Room ” came out with “ Sintram ” and various others, 
about five and twenty years ago, ina certain series published, we believe, 
by a firm of the name of Smith, in Fleet Street, which was one of 
the pioneers of cheap literature. Still what one generation knows 
another forgets, and H. A. deserves our thanks for recalling to tho 
recollection of the public, if it needed to be recalled, so charming a book. 
—Mission Life, Vol. IL, Parts 1 and 2, edited by the Rev. J. J. 
Halcombe (W. Wells Gardiner), is the annual issue of an interesting 
magazine, the subject of which is sufficiently indicated by its title. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


Beeton’s Law relating to Auctions, Valuations, &c, 12mo .........¢Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Breathings of the Better Life, cr 8vo (Virtue & Co.) 6/0 
Burnet (Bishop), History of the Reformation, for Students, cr 8vo(Virtue& Co.) 3/6 
Carroll (L.), Le Avventure d’Alice nel Paese delle Meraviglie ...... (Macmillan) 6/0) 
Craik (G. M.), Without Kith or Kin, 3 vols cr 8V0 ........cccesseeseeseees (Low & Co.) 31/6 
Crake (A. D.), Evanus, a Tale of the Days of Constantine...... (Mowbray & Co.) 
De Yarasa (Fr. Alphonsus), The Art of Always Rejoicing...(Burns, Oates, & Co.) 
Dog (The), with Simple Directions for his Treatment, cr 8vo ...(Cassell & Co.) 
Drysdale (C. R.), Syphilis, its Nature and Treatment, 8vo ...... (Baillitre & Co.) 
Edwards (H. T.), The Babe! of the Sects and the Unity of Pentecost ...(Hayes) 
Edwards (J.), History of the Redemption, 12mo ....... macetmenimuneneeesenie (R. T. 8.) 
Elder (John, Engineer), Memoir of, by Rankine ......... (W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Popular Tales and Romances ........ (Ward & Lock) 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), The Story of the Plébiscite......(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Fields (J. T.), Yesterdays with Authors, cr 8vo. (Low & Co.) 
Fly-Leaves, by U. S. C., 12mo. (Deigh Bell, & Co.) 3/6 
Fra Angelico, and other Short Poems, cr 8vo (Longman) 
Gems of Scottish Poetry and Song, cr 8vo (Ogle & Co.) 3/6 
Giles, Key to the Classics,—Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, 18mo...(Cornish) 
Greme (E.), A Novel with Two Heroes, 2 vols cr 8¥0...+.....0.++00-.(Griffin & Co.) 
Household Guide to Civic Rights, Duties, &c., cr 8vo......... pronemmpennd (Letts & Co.) 
Hozier (Captain H. M.), The Franco-Prussian War—Division V...... (Mackenzie) 
Jones (C. A.), History of the Church from Pentecost to 1054, Vol 1...... (Hayes) 
King (K.), The Queen of the Regiment, 3 vols cr 8vo.........(Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Kingsley (H.), Geoffrey Hamlyn, 12mo (Ch Hall) 






























Leathes (S.), Truth and Life, or Short Sermons for the Day, 12mo (Hatchards) 5/0 
Led Astray, by Author of “* Which Wins ?” 18mo. (Rk. T.S) 1/0 
Leifchild (J. R.), Higher Ministry of Nature, cr 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 
Leslie (H.), Elementary Manual of Music, 120 ...........cecessesseees (Cassell & Co.) 1/0 
Manners of Modern Society, a Book of Etiquette, (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Mapother (E. D.), Treatment of Chronic Skin Diseases, ...(Baillitre & Co.) 2/6 
Montagu (Lord R.), Arbitration instead of War, &c., 16mo (Burns, Oates, & Co) 2/0 
Morris (R.), Historical Outlines of English Accidence, 12mo ......... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Nadgénanda, or the Joy of the Snake World, a Buddhist Drama, 12mo (Triibner) 4/6 
Neddie’s Care, or Suffer the Little Children, 16m0 ............ssscesesseeeees (Masters) 1/6 
Ogilvie (J.), Smaller English Dictionary, Etymological, &c., cr 8vo ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Partridge (S. W.), Beads without a String, &€., CT BVO ..ccccceccersseees (Partridge) 4/0 


(Macmillan) 10/6 





Paul of Tarsus, by a Graduate 





Rabbi Agur’s School and its Four Teachers, 16M0 ........ssseseeseeees+e.--(R. T. S.) 
Renaud (G.), How did Christ Rank the Proofs of his Mission? 12mo (Hatchard) 
Robinson (E. J.), How to Pray and What to Pray for...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Rosalia Vanderwerf, a Tale of the Siege of Leyden, 12m0_ ..........+« (Partridge) 
Rossel 8 Posthumous Papers, translated from the French .+-(Chapman & Hall) 
Sadler (M. .), Church Teachers’ Manual, 12m0........000++» ereceeces (Bell & Daldy) 
Smith (C.), Mental Capacity in Relation to Insanity, &c. .........(Baillitre & Co.) 
Talmage (T. de Witt), The Abominations of Modern Society, 12mo (Dickinson) 3/6 
Turnbull (L.), Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Ear, 8V0 ..........00.06 (Triibner) 25/0 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons preached in Christ Church, Brighton 4ser.(Dickinson) 4/6 











Death. 
UnNwIn.—March 6, at Hall Royd, Shipley, Yorkshire, Lucy Harriet Haywood Unwin, 
the wife of Stephen Philip Unwin, in her 30th year. 


With the ECONOMIST of March 16th, will be published, 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1871; 


Containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants’ and Brokers’ Circulars 
in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of 
England and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest 
connected with the Year, &c.; the object of the SUPPLEMENT being to place in 
possession of the readers of the ECONOMIST a COMMERCIAL HISTORY of 
1871 worthy of preservation and adapted for reference. 
The price of the ECONOMIST for this week will be 1s 4d; by post, Is 4d. 
OFrFicE—340 STRAND, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conner OF CuHANncery LANE), LONDON, E.O. 


i PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

















orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... 0 sss eee tee tee ewe 8D 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) a eee ove ove ow. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note ( ially r ded) 1. ase wee B/D 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eee ove ove we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... se see wwe nse wwe 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap . -—- «6 6/6 


Letter Paper for Scribbling .. ne cee ‘plain, 4, 0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... “ae om eve Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 


GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White) possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgandy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 





GOBBEB 200 3c ct ities per doz. 15a, 
Gingle dom, 2. so vn cst weet -- 16s. 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... perdoz, 9s 64. 
Single doz. ... =~ ove ons oo ose ove oun pol --» 10s 6d. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity.—ln quantities of not less than four 

a ee ee per doz. ise 


Single doz. ... ooo ose ove oon ove 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for lunch and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
Cc H LORA LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 








CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


jy ELBY PUGIN’S GOTHIC FURNITURE, 
Furniture similar to that supplied to 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
From the Designs of E. WELBY PUGIN, Esq,., 
Can be obtained on application to the Manager of the South-Eastern Works, St. 
Lawrence, Isle of Thanet. 


N.B.—Estimates given for furnishing Houses complete in the Gothic Style. 














DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
france, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
3. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
WHITEHEAD'S 
OLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 


a Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about ahd. apint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digesti an imilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 











Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 
DiSEstive COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 








Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
IGESTION PROMOTED by 
EPSINE 


P 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London, 

See name on label. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BL WARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PEXRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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WRITE FOR 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
WARE CATALOGUE. 


76, 77, & 73 OXFORD STREBT,) 
AND AT LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 5 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk), 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
4 baal ~ e 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London , 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


| y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 

taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 

ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENGES, 3s. <A very convenient form for persons 
travelling. 

















HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each) 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


AMILY MEDICINE, — The most 
healthy Families are visited, at times, with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 
to with more perfect confidence than PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS. They clear from the body all hurtful impuri- 
ties, invigorate the feeble, restore the invalid to health, 
and do good in all cases. 
A small box, price 134d, contains 36 pills, showing it 
© be the most ical family medici 








ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 
» attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
1730 P 
(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET ... 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY 
RIcHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK .... 4s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE .....,488 per doz, 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles‘and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application, 
383, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


..183 per doz. 
243 per doz. 










INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
A New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 
first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs, H. B. FEARON and 
SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour, and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 293 per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 
145 New Bond Street, W.; ani Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. : 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. e 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oii nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S OLNTMENT & PILLS. 
—MEASLES, SCARLATINA.—Those, are the first 
great trials after birth to which our children are subject. 
Both diseases are very infectious, and both require 
jadicious management, In one the chest, in the other 
the throat, is most likely to suffer, but the mother or 
nurse will find in Holloways Ointment a sovereign 
remedy for these distressing complaints. When rabbed 
upon the throat, chest, aud back, it is absorbed, the 
respiration immediately becomes more tranquil, the 
cough less troublesome, the lips grow more livid, the 
eyes brighter, and the countenance loses that anxious 
gaze which often forebodes a serious assault on the 
constitution and nervoussystem. ‘his invaluable Oint- 
ment not only cures the urgent symptoms, but dispels 











FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


T J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 

e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203- 
do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of aterproof Melton 
Cloths, 42s; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with sijl 
facings, 52s 6d, 


II J. NICOLU’S RIDING, WALK- 
e ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 
21s to 353; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 
to 42s. 


HL J. NICOLL’S EVENING 
e MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 64; Frock Coats, 63s to 
84s; Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 
for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 53; Deputy Lieutenant's do., £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan. 

J. NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, 

e in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, an@ 
Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £8 83. Pantalons, 
31s 6d. Hats with lace fulls, 21s. ‘“ L’Utile,” * Marine,” 





and 


and “Killarney” Waterproof Travelling Cloaks. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks, from One 
Guinea. The New Paletét Jackets for the present 


season, exquisitely shaped, and made with the sams 
superior finish as is so well known in H. J. Nicoll’s 
celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Kurope; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 

LONDON ...<41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 

2 Cornhill, E.C. 

(10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES <59 Bold street, Liverpool. 
39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed an& 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or mide to 
order in a few hours. 





UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 

are always provided with experienced dressmakers. 
aud milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpect>d mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides. 
materials at ls per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saviag to 
large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London (#eneral Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


TRY 
N OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
1 BLE BOOTS for Darability, Comfort, ané 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES :— 

1. DURABILI’Y—tasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. y 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
aud in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICILTY—A child can understand and apply 

this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 

ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 

with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo e's PATENT Boor Company, LimiteD, 

CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 

CHIEF DEPOT—4 ano 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 

Agents required in unrepresented districts. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
16 SonO SQuARE, LONDON. 
ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 








CURES OF LONG-STANDING COUGHS, &e. (this weck), by 
D R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFEBS. 

From Mr. B. Bullus, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham. 
‘* Many cases have come under my notice where the 

Wafers have effected cures of long-standing Coughs 

and other disorders of the chest." 

They instantly relieve Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 

Colds, Rheumatism, and all nervous pains, and taste 





all dangerous results. 





pleasantly. Sold by all Druggests at 1s 14d. 





CANDLES—FIELD’s OZOKERIT.—Patented.—This well-known 


Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted for Ball-Rooms, &., &e. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESH MENT ROOMS, and 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'c'ock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s Gd, or 
ala Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


THE PALL MALL. 








several additional | 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
A issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 


With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 


and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous | 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 


over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 


Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, aud 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price, 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 103 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consvls each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


| 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C. 


a! 


TO CAPITALISTS, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
MARCH Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
q@ill find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


Now ready. 
MHE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Prke, Author of * Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Peuny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
- in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 


























TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

Street, London, E.C. 
MPORTANT toINVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY. 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., Holders of 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred Railway Stocks, as well as those in- 
terested in the rich Mining district of St. Agnes, Corn- 
wall, should by all means have a copy of this Circular 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAYE CECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





»ASSENGER’S ASSURAN 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at | 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
4 every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 

EAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








EBENTURKES at 5, 5$, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


CE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA. 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


aaa one INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1307. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 














Premiums £355,515 
Invested Funds ... £3,276, 395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent) £137,7 


FurTHER Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








_ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 











INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances betweon the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BU ca 











a 






















| Des- ;Crvrs. 
Tho Blades are all of the wor sert, |per pr. 
finest Steel. — —— 

8. ds, djs. d 
83-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz) 14 .| 11 6 5 . | 
3} ditto balance ditto .. sovooree] 15 6 12 6) BY 
4 ditto, ditto ......... oe. . 8 8 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto . ot @ ot FV « 
4 ditto extra large ditto..... 31.1 23 «| 9 
4 ditto finest African ivory d 36 ./28 .} 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ... .| 35 a 28.) 13 0} 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 46 33 13 6 | 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .|19 .| 7 6 

ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Theeost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 38. 
BURTON will always andertake delivery ata small 
fixed rate. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, Is 1}d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 








| ending on June 7th. 
| Wednesdays, and Fridays will be from | to 2 p.m, a 


i“) 


| LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | for 
MARCH, 1872, No. DCLXXVIL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A True Rerormer.—Part I. 
| Vourarre. 
THe Maw or Sker.—Part VILL 
AUTUMNAL MANCEUVRES. 
THE MANCHESTER NONCONFORMISTS AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
GENERAL LEE. 
CorRNELIUS O'DOWp:—The American “ Revoke.” 
MINISTERS BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 
W. BLACKWoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848, 
ey and POMOLOGIST: a 


Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains:— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Lllustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly, “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”"—/Hereford Journal. “ Well got up."—Liverpoot 
Courier, “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


rMUEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 

FUND.—A Series of Translations by which the 
Best Results of Recent Theological Investigatious on the 
Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 
considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at truth, will be placed within reach of English readers. 
A literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature 
which is represented by such works as those of Ewald, 
Hupfleld, F. C. Baur, Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Scharader, 
Nildeke, &c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, 
Scholten, and others in Holland, it is desired to render 
accessible to English readers who are not familiar 
with the languages of the Continent. 

Three Volumes, of about 400 pp. annually, for a 
Guinea Subscription. The Prospectus, bearing the 
signatures of Principal Tulloch, Dean Stanley, Pro- 
fessors Jowett, H. J. Smith, Henry Sidgwick, Dr. 
Davidson, the Rev. James Martineau, Mr. W. G. Clark, 
the Revs. T. K. Cheyne, J. Allanson Picton, C. Kegan 
Paul, John Caird, and others; may be had on applica- 
tion to 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 











Now ready, 8vo, price 6d, post free. 
OYALTY: and CHURCH and 
STATE. A Sermon for the National Thanks- 
giving, delivered at St. Margaret's Church, Leicester, 
By the Rev, ARCHER GURNEY, Jate English Chaplainin 
Paris. Published by Request. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 

Row. Leicester: GROSSLEY and CLARKE, 


BRITISH REPUBLIC.— 
d Just published, price 1s 6d, cloth boards extra ; 
or iu wrapper, 1s, post free. 
E. Trvug.ove, Publisher, 256 High Holborn. 











Price 6d. 
JETER WILKINS’S DISCOVERY of 
the ORIGIN of MAN. By F.G.S. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 





IVRINITY COLLEGE, Easrsourne. 
TWO EXHIBITIONS of £20 a year for three 
years at Oxford or Cambridge. Pupils entered before 
May 9 are eligible for either. 
Address, Rev. Jas. R. Woop. 


C HELTENHAM COLLEGE 





SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £49 for three 
years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years ; 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years, Full 
information given by the SECRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LOGIC. 





Professor CaooM Ropertson will deliver a Course 
of Lectures on Logic, Deductive and Inductive, in the 
Summer Term, beginning on Monday, the 18th iust., and 
The hour of lecture on Monday 


on Tuesdays and Thursdaysfrom 2to3 p.m. Bee £3 3s, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
March 5, 1872. 


| aeepeee’ CIVIL ENGINEERING 





COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL. 

By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given that a Competitive 
Examination wil! be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 
50 Candidates for admission to this College. 

For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, ludia Ofice, 
S.W., or to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 

.W. 


India Office, 7th September, 1871. 


OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRA - 

TION.—Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN REED'S 
ENTERTAIN MENT.—Mr. Planché’s KING CHRIST- 
MAS, which has outstripped the season it was in- 
tended to enliven, will be withdrawn next week. On 
Wednesday, a New Entertainment, by F. C. Burnand, 
the Music to which is composed by Mr. James L. 
Molloy, will be produced under the title of MY AUNT'S 
SECKET. This novelty, coupled with HOME for the 
HOLIDAYS, and the humorous and sparkling Pro- 
verb, CHARITY BEGINS at HOME, wiil make one 
of the most attractive Fn ye we have bad for 
some years at this popular place of amuse ment, 
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THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, No. 56, for MARCH, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 
price One Shilling. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.G:S., &. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 


“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. [Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Grorce Avevustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yvo. 
NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R.Piancne. 2 vols. 8vo. 
POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,”&c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
Now ready, the Second Series of 


in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 





INCIDENTS 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Avexanper Fraser, 
os = “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
vols, 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Brivemay, 


Author of ‘Robert Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crane. In 
1 vol. 
TENDER TYRANTS. By Joszru Verey, Author of 


“Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of * The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 
Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —<dAtheneum. 


LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. 


LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricnr (the 


“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of ‘ The Bane of a Life,” Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. [Ready this day. 





By W. Fresz- 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





MEETING at the MANSION HOUSE, 


HANKSGIVING FUND for the COMPLETION of ST. 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL.—NOTICE is hereby given that a Public Meeting 
will be held, by permission of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House, on Monday, March 11th, at 2 o'clock, for the purpose of considering 
the best means of providing Funds for the Completion of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
for receiving, in the Subscription Book, signed by Her Majesty the Queen and by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the offerings and signatures of those 
who may be willing to contribute to this National Object 
The two ancient Subscription Books, bearing the signatures of King Charles the 
Second, of his brother James, Duke of York (afterwards James the Second), of 
Lord Clarendon, and of other persons of historical distinction, will be laid on the 
table, together with the new Subscription Book. 
The Lord Mayor has kindly consented to preside. 
WILLIAM LONGMAN, 


Monday, March 4, 1872, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for MARCH. 


Edited by Joun Mogtey. 
CONTENTS, 
Tue Ar OF RerorM. By Goldwin Smith. 
RIcHARD WAG By Franz Hiiffer. 
HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE LAND QUESTION. By Charles Elton. 
ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS. By Senor Castelar. 
CUSTOM AND Sex. By H. Lawrenny. 
PIERRE LEROUX'’s DOCTRINE OF HUMANITY. By L. P. Leroux. 
THE Eustace DIAMONDS. Chaps. XXXIII.to XXXVI. By Anthony Tro!!oze 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION is now ready of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. L., 1812-1842, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The OLD COLONEL and the OLD CORPS. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel S. E. Guerg. Second Edition, with New Introductory 
Matter. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 















On March 21 will be published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
MPHE PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartes Tennayr. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HISTORICAL WORKS by Professor C. D. YONGE. 
On Tuesday, March 19, in One Volume, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth, 
HREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. By 
CHARLES DuKe YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History and Eayglish 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Earliest Times to the Year 1866. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 7s 6d. 

THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 7s 6d. 

‘ “One of the best compendiums we have seen of English Literature."—Zuinburyh 
‘ourant, 

“This is a book which every student should possess; it is broad in design, 
minute and careful iu execution, and it contains a great amount of most valuable 
information and advice on a subject which is not easily exhausted.”—Scotsman. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Mr. LECKY'S NEW WORK. 
In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
EADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, 
Flood, Grattan, O’Conuell. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

“ An eloquent and impartial volume."—Z.raminer. 

“ Mr. Lecky's study of the past and present of Irish public life is both interesting 
and valuable at this time.”—Standard, 

“ Mr. Lecky's sketches of his leaders are very well done indeed. They are bright, 
vigorous, sympathetic, and laudatory, but always with discernment. The faults of 
Swift, Flood, and O'Connell are neither concealed nor defended; and though 
Grattan probably had faults of some sort, the author's liking for his character is 
evidently so great that he has not dwelt on any.’ —Odserver. 

Works by the Same Author :— 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS 
CHARLEMAGNE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE. The Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





to 





In crown 8vo, pp. 334, price 53, cloth. 


MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 
based on Modern Research. By CHARLES BRAY, Author of “The Philv- 
sophy of Necessity,” &c. 
“Mr. Bray's work should certainly be read.” —Quarterly Journal of Science. 
“The work is one of a truly interesting character, for Mr. Bray shows great 
originality and independence in his treatmeut of this subject, which he deals with 
in a truly eclectic spirit.” —Scientific Review. 
“ This work covers a very wide fleld, and discusses those difficult problems which 
have never failed to stimulate the curiosity aud puzzie the heads of subtle and 
philosophical thinkers of every age.” —Lancet. 
“The book bristles with quotations from authors of all sorts, but it also contains 
some original thoughts, and will repay perusal."—IVestminster Review. 
“The idea of bringing together, and discussing within the compass of a small 
volume, the most advanced opinions concerning the past, the present, and the future 
of our race is excellent. With Mr. Bray's ‘ brief and humble attempt,’ as he calls it, 
we heartily sympathize...... We hope that his attractive little book will awaken in 
the minds of many an interest in those teachings of modern science and philosophy 
which are silently, but with irresistible force, remodelling our religion, our morals, 
and our social institutions.,.....Mr. Bray's style is eminently popular. He throws a 
good deal of humour and feeling into his writing.’"—Zraminer. 
“ Strange and eccentric as these views will appear to most of us, they are stated 
with so much originalty, so much skill and clearness, that they deserve considera- 
tion, even by those little disposed to accept them...... We are so matter-of-fact, that 
a little brilliant, if irregular speculation, is quite a relief, and though we can hardly 
expect a general popularity for this strange and clever book, we can promise its 
author that he will find, at all events, a small body of unprejudiced persons who 
will be glad to see such novel views in print, however little they may be disposed 
to agree with them.”—Land and Water. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.—See the BUILDER 

of this Week, 4d, or by post 4$d, for View of Albert Buildings, Queen 
Victoria Street-—View of Ancient Timber Building, Limburg—Practical Warming 
and Ventilation—Thanksgiving [luminations—The Architecture of the Second 
Empire—Royal Scottish Academy—An Hour in the British Museum, &c.—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—NEW LECTURE, “* Half an 

Hour with the Stars,” by Mr. KING. New and original Fanciful Sketc., 
“ Penny Readings,” by Mr. Geo. Grossmith, jun. The following entertainments, 
having proved so attractive, will be continued until farther notice:—* The Ghost 
of the Toll-House,” by Mr. Alfred Phillips, with Songs and Duets by Miss Alice 
Barth and Miss Florence Hunter; the Wonderful Arabian Mystery. Admission, 1s. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Notice.—All 

COMMUNICATIONS respecting ENGAGEMENTS and general business of 
the aon are to be addressed to Mr. W. H. Robiuson, Secretary, 309 Regent 
Street, W. 
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NEW WORK BY LORD ORMATHWAITE. 





This day, crown Svo, 6s. 


ASTRONOMY & GEOLOGY COMPARED. 
By LORD ORMATHWAITE. 
CONTENTS. 
ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY. 
Mr. DARWIN AND Mr. BUCKLE. 
PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION. 

“These Essays would invite attention by their in- 
herent interest, but they have an additional claim to 
notice from the circumstances under which they were 
composed. They are the meditations of a matured and 
active mind, led by a physical deprivation to seek re- 
laxation in reviewing the bearings of some of its former 
studies. Lord Ormathwaite prefaces his pages with 
the explanation that the decay of his eyesight has with- 
in the last year incapacitated him from reading or 
writing. There is nothing, either in the form or sub- 


stance of the book from beginning to end, which would | 


betray the heavy disadvantage under which it was 
composed. Some of the arguments, of course, may be 
open to dispute; but the Essays are throvghout marked 
by a clearness of expression and a grace of style which 
alone would render their perusal a pleasure.”—T7imes. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London.”"—MMedical Times and 
Gazette. 

“Asa residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
tn England.”"—7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 

"WORKS by LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 9s; or separately, 4s 6d each. 

TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING ; 

or, Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 
In One Volume, price 3s 6d. 

IME’S TREASURE; or, Devout 

Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed 
in yerse. Fourth Edition. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and Dova.as. 
London: HAMILTON and Co, 





Sixth Edition, revised, with 40 Il'ustrations, price 3s 6d. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 


Prevention. By FReEDERIC EDWARDS, Jun. 


UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. 


New Edition, with 149 Illustrations, price 12s. 


HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of 

FUEL in COOKING OPERATIONS, with 47 
Iustrations, price 5s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just out, price 2s. 


RBITRATION INSTEAD of WAR; 
and, A Defence of the Commune. By the Right 
Hon. Lord RopertT MontTAGu, M.P. 
London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., Portman Sireet, 
and Paternoster Row. 


IRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM, 
with Illustrations from the British Poets from 
Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Ropert CORBET 
SINGLETON, M.A., First Warden of St. Peter's College, 
Radley. A Manual for Master and Scholar. Second 
Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Price 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Singleton is a master of rhythm, which, not- 
withstanding all the restrictions which he has imposed 
upon himself, rarely fails him, His diction, too, is 
remarkably free from the appearance of constraint, 
which close fidelity to an original text usually causes.” 
—Standard. 

“Mr. Singleton, in his handsome ‘ Virgil in English,’ 
offers a novel and charming treat, by placing at the 
foot of each page choice passages from English poets 
illustrative of his author......... The literalness and 
accuracy of his translation we have tried by the most 
severe test possible,—by setting passages to boys for 
retranslation ; of its verbal fidelity and (wherever pos- 
sible) its felicitous representation of the Latin our 
readers shall judge."—Literary Churchman. 

London: BELL and DALpDy. 








Just published, feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
LY LEAVES.—By C. S. C., Author of 
“ Verses and Translations.” 
Recently published, Fourth Edition, price 5s. 
. VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: 


BELL and DaLpyY. 








Just published, price 6a, per post, 63d. 
RITISH ARMY: the PAST and 
FUTURE of the BRITISH ARMY. By Gene- 
tal Lord pg Ros, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 








Just published, price 6d., per post, 644. 
R. BULL and his FAMILY 
a TROUBLES: especially in Relation to “THE 
CASE” JONATHAN versus BULL. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S. W. 


HAT WILL ‘THIS COST 
' PRINT ? An immediate answer to the 
nquiry, and a SPECIMEN Book of TyP«s, with Infor- 
mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





to 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It iz full of valuable information, and 
like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— 
Dailu News. 

* We advise every one who cares for good literature 
| to get a copy of this brilliant, novel, and abundantly 
| instructive account of ‘The Switzers.’ "—/Post. 

“A work of real and abiding value.’—Stardard. 
“A most interesting aud usefal work.’ —Telegraph. 


saint — 

| Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 

By PARKER GILLMORE (“* Ubique”). 2 vols., with 
I!lustrations, 21s. 

“A book which will make the English reader take 
a deep interest in‘ Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk.’ 
Mr. Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of some of 
its best chapters."—Dai/y News. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1872. Under the EsPeciAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJEsTY. Corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the new Creations. 41st Edition. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“A work of great value. It is the most faithful re- 
cord we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—/ost. 


Queen Charlotte Islands; a 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
North Pacific. By F. Pooun, C.E. Edited by J. 
W. Lynpon. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. 


Roprnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 


KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols, 

“* Aston-Royal’ abounds with many beauties, much 
clever writing, and that thorough insight into human 
nature which made ‘St. Olave’s’ so universally and 
deservedly popular.” —AMessenger. 


’ 
Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 
of “Caste,” &. 3 vols. 
“Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and 
pathetic, these stories deserve praise.” —Atheneun. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 
“The title of Mr. Jeaffreson's new story is skilfully 
chosen with a view of exciting our curiosity, and the 
interest which readers are forced to feel in his heroine 


never flags. '"—Spectator. 
3 vols. 


Golden Keys. 
Just published, post 8vo, elegant cloth bindiug, price 


5s; postage, 5d. 
TUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. 


Specimens of the Language in its various Stages ; 
with Notes Explanatory and Critical. Together with 
a Sketch of the History of the English Language, and 
a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By JosepH PAYNE, 
Vice-President of the Council of the College of Precep- 
tors, Author of “ Select Poetry for Children,” &c. 





(Just ready. 








London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 
Sixth Edition, revised, post 8vo, elegant cloth, 5s; 


postage, 5d. 
TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; 
with short Biographical Sketches, and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the Higher Classes of Schools. By Joseru PAYNe, 
Vice-President of the Council of the College of Precep- 
tors, Author of “ Select Poetry for Children,” &c. 

“A selection both extensive and varied, including 
many of the choicest specimens of English poetry.”"— 
Eclectic Review. 

London: Lockwoop and Co. 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


“This day, 12mo, cloth boards, price 5s (postage, 5d). 
A CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
Physical and Historical. With more than 250 
Woodcuts. By Ravpa Tare, A.L.S., F.G.S. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 74, sewed, price Is 6d. 
NDIA; or, Certain Moral and Social 
Questions Connected with our Indian Empire. To 
which is added a reprint of “ India,” a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1857. By RICHARD CONGREVE, A., 
M.R.C.P. 








London: TruBNer and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row, 
Royal 18mo, cloth, price 33 6d. 

COMMONPLACE BOOK of EPI- 
a GRAMS, OLD and NEW, analytically arranged, 
compiled by CHARLES STOKES CAREY, Editor of “ Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son.” 

“ What is an epigram? a dwarfish whole, 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul.” 

London: WILLIAM TsGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 











THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in 
the Patt Matt Gazette from day to day. 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Paice SIXPENCE, UNSTAMPED. 





The PALL MALL BUDGET is a Weekly 
Publication containing a collection of the Origi- 
nal Articles that appear in the Patt MALL 
Gazetre from day today. To this is added a 
concisely written Summary of News, with a full 
list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and copious 
extracts from the London Gazette. It is, there- 
fore, a Weekly Newspaper, as woll as a Review 
of Affairs, Political, Social, Literary, &c., &c., 


This weekly edition of the Part Mati 
GazeTTs is specially prepared for the conveni- 
ence of persons resident in the remoter districts 
of Great Britain, on the Continent, America, 
India, China, Australia, and other distant places, 
It has now been in existence for more than 
three years, and has thoroughly justified the 
intentions and expectations of the Publishers. 
Its circulation in London is not great; but it is 
sent in large numbers into country houses at 





home, while its sale in India, America, and the 
Colonies is very considerable, and is constantly 
increasing. In short, its circulation is larger 
than that of any similar journal, one only 
excepted. 


This is probably accounted for by tho circum- 
stance that while the character of its writing is 
like that of the Saturday Review, the Spectator, 
and similar journals, the range and variety of 
its observation are greater. This will be seen 
by the fact that, on an average computation, 
each number published last year contained five 
leading articles, sixteen papers on various topics 
of interest (social, commercial, political, literary, 
and artistic), several important letters from 
abroad, four reviews, and forty-one “ Occasional 
Notes” or paragraph comments on as many of 
the passing topics of the day. These, with the 
Summary of News, form a paper unequalled in 
abundance and variety of matter. As to its 
excellence, the reputation of the Patt MaLn 
Gazette speaks sufficiently. It may be added, 
perhaps, that the PALL MALL BUDGET is 
handsomely printed, in large clear type. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET is published 
on Saturday in time for despatch by the early 
morning mails. 


A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for 
the Foreign post, is published on Friday. 


Orrick, 2 NoRTHUMBERLAND STaReet, STRAND, 
where Advertisements should be sent not later than 








Thursday morning. 
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NEW WORK BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
FORMING AN APPROPRIATE SEQUEL TO “THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND.” 
LIVES OF THE LAST FOUR PRINCESSES 


ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRINCESS MARY, AFTER A PICTURE BY HONTHORST. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


London: BELL and DALDY. York Street, Covent Garden. 





Immediately, in demy 8vo. 


‘LETTERS of LORD BYRON HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. Lidited, 


with a Preface, by HENRY SCHULTES-YOUNG, of the University, Oxford. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
LIFE and LETTERS of CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N., the Author of 
“Peter Simple.” By his Daughter, FLORENCE MARRYAT (Mrs. Ross CHURCH). 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in demy 8vo, 14s, 


Third Edition of SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the 


Doctor. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 
The STORY of a SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


OUT of HER SPHERE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 3 vols. 


WIFE or SLAVE? By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent.” 3 


_ ; RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHarrMAN,—EDWARD 8S. GORDON, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


The 30th Annual Report and Accounts, with Form of Proposal, Rates, &c. may be had on 


application. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. WILLIAM PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
Edinburgh: 22 St. Andrew Square. London: 3 King William Street, E.C. 

















PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PI ANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly, 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies ars specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 


WM. YOUNGER AND OC O.’s 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLOTH Surrts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remody discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physiviaus, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYN €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhma, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Caucer, Toothache, &c. 

¥ From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

Z _*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, L864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See J imes, 13th July, 1864. 

“ Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 28 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

















ANCIENT CLASSICS 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 
Author of “Etoniana,” “The Public Schools,” &. 





The Volumes published contain :— 
The ILIAD of HOMER. By Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER. By the Same. 
HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayne, M.A. 
CAESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL. By the Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 
JESCHYLUS. By R.S. Copleston, B.A. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
CICERO. By Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 
PLINY'S LETTERS. By Messrs. Church and 

Brodribb. 

EURIPIDES. By W.B. Donne. (On Ist April.) 


Published Quarterly, price 23 6d each. 


Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now published. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL & PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including a very Copious Selection of 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND OTHER TERMS 
AND PHRASES. 

Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
A HANDY BOOK FOR GENERAL REFERENCE, 

By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 

Crown 8yo, pp. 760, 7s 6d, 

“This dictionary is admirable. The etymological 
part especially is good and sound. The work deserves 
a place in every English school, whether boys’ or 
girls’."— Westminster Review. 

“This strikes us as likely to provea useful and valu- 
able work......The number of scientific terms given is 
for beyond what we have noticed in previous works of 
this kind, and will in great measure render special dic- 
tionaries superfluous. (ireat care seems also to have 
been exercised in giving the correct etymology and 
pronunciation of words. We trust the work may meet 
with the success it deserves,”"—Graphic. 

* We have taken some trouble in the examination of 
this book, and have no hesitationin pronouncing it one 
of the most useful and complete dictionaries of its size. 
It is a hand-book for the use of schools and colleges, 
and as such will be invaluable.”—WNonconformist. 

“The book now before us is evidently a work on 
which enormous pains have been bestowed. The com- 
pilation and arrangement give evidence of laborious 
research and very extensive scholarship. All through 
the book are evidences of elaborate and conscientious 
work.” —Be/fust Northern Whig. 

“The volume is really what the author designed it 
to be, a fulland complete etymological and explana 
tory dictionary of the English lauguage."—Civi/ Ser- 
vice Gazelle. 

“ This is a work of sterling and rare merit. It must 
assuredly, and at no distant date, be recognized as the 
most useful, the most trustworthy, and the most com- 
prehensive cf existing cheap dictionaries.”"—Aberdeen 
Journal. 

“ We feel bound to accord high praise to this work, 
and we do so with great pleasure. It is extremely 
suitable for students at college, or in the higher classes 
of schools; and we know of none of its kind better 
for general reference, to lie at hand, and be ready for 
consultation in the study or ou the parlour table."— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

“ A better guide to the origin, meaning, and pronun- 
ciation of the English language has never been publi 
shed.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 











WILLIAM BLackWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, pp. 634, price 10s 6d. 


A MANUAL 
ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 
DESIGNED MAINLY TO SHOW CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STYLE. 

By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A. 


“This work will be welcomed by those who are 
capable of appreciating excellent workmanship. Lt is 
not rash to say that it is the first scieutitic treatment 
of the subject by an English writer......./ t ti 
ability, as well as the originality of the work. 
cannot be two opinions. The views pronounce 
expressed in terse, weighty, in ye dicla—seut 
to be carried away as a geologist carries 
ple...... As to Mr. Minto’s volume, we have 
tion in pronouncing it a sound piece of workmins! 
There can be little danger in saying that it is tue best 
English book on the subject."—7'he Observer. 

“As a history of English literature, th 
work is characterized by several features that are novel. 
cooeee The author has conceived a methodical plan for 
exhaustive criticism, founded on the uewest: ysis of 
the devices and the qualitie 
borate and thorough in the con 
pounded with perfect clearness."— 

* Mr. Minto’s is no common book, but a v 
and well-considered survey of the wide fleli be 
| traverses—a survey undertaken not without c msider- 
| able competency and large equipment of knuwlodg». 
—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Related by One of the 


7,500,000 who voted “Yes.” By MM. ErCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Author of “ The 
Conscript,” ** Waterloo,” &c. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. [Next week. 
LORD KILGOBBIN: a Tale of Ireland in Our Own Time. 
By Curves LEVER, LL.D., Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
&c. 3 vols. post Svo. (Ready. 
SHOOTING the RAPIDS. By Alexander Innes Shand, 


Author of “ Against Time,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


The ROSE-GARDEN. By the Author of ‘‘ Unawares,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 73. 

“ This exquisitely coloured picture of French life...... The writer's sense of beauty 
is exquisite, and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse over her 
pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most exquisite 
gunsets."—Spectator. 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Next week, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ESSAYS. By the Author of “ Vera,” ‘‘ The Hotel du Petit 
St. Jean,” &c. 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Next week, post 8vo, 7s. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aide, Author 
of “In that State of Life,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Dr. MACMILLAN’S NEW WORK. 
Next week, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The GARDEN and the CITY; with other Contrasts and 
Parallels of Scripture. By the Rev. HuGH MacMILLAN, LL.D., Author of “ Bible 
Teachings in Nature.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Mr. ZINCKE’S NEW WORK, 


Rev. F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“A more independent and original volume of Egyptian travel than at this time of 

day we should have thought possible. Mr. Zincke has a quickness of eye, a vigour 


of judgment, and a raciness of style which place him far above the ordinary run of | 


travellers...... Readers will lose much if they do not make some acquaintance with 
this truly remarkable volume."—JLiterary Churchman. 
“Mr. Zincke speaks like a man of rare powers of perception, with an intense love 


of nature in her various moods, and an intellectual sympathy, broad and deep as | 


the truth itself."—Saturday Review. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next week, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. A Dramatic Romance. By 


Sir Henry TAYLOR. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
UNSEEN and IDEALITIES. Poems by J. S. Maccrom. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| A pga 24 of LONDON.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 





on WEDNESDAY, 24th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect | 


Examiners in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners, 


ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each.) 
Two in Classics .......00+eeeeee eevee £200 eg Holden, M.A. 
Two in theEnglish Language, ) £120 §J. G. Fitch, Esq., M.A. 
Literature, and History ...f = (Prof. Henry Morley. 
Two in the French Language £100 {Gusta a —_ # BA 
‘ , Esq., B.A. 
Two in the German Language... £30 iveaean Esq., Ph.D. 
Twoin the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, £ Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
the Evidences of the Chris- { Vacant. 
tian Religion, and Scripture 





| See eee 
Two in Logic and Moral) £30 (Prof. G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
Philosophy - f } John Venn, M.A. 
. a8 a (Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy ...... £30 (Prof. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 
Two in Mathematics and £200 §Prof. H. J. 8S. Smith, M.A., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy ......... (Prof. Sylvester, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Experimental Philo-) e100 JProf. W. G. Adams, M.A. 
sophy .,...., pniennionnaionten ae (Prof. G. Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S. 


£175 SH. Debus, Esq., Pb.D., F.R.S. 
eit? (Prof. Odling, M.B., F.R.S. 
{J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 





Two in Chemistry 
Twoin Botany and Vegetable 


MEINE | scevecenteneereasces " £15 {Thomas Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Geology and Palwon- £75 Prof. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 

Se casertcssnesenssorizcscntenies } ° Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 

Laws. 

Two in Lawand the Principles) £100 { Prof. Bryce, D.C.L. 
A... ya depamentneneteanes f { T. Erskine Holland, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. 

me r 

petty ee at £50 4 Herbert H. Cozens-Hardy, Esq., LL.B, 

MEDICINE, 


giso JJ: Syer Bristowe, Esq., M.D. 

Prof. J. a rm F.RS. 
{John Birkett, Exsq., F.R.C.S. 

TWO in Surgery .......csscecserevees£150 Prof. John Marshall, FBS. 


Prof. G. Viner Ellis, F.R.0.S. 
Two in Anatomy,....scecsereesereee£100 Prof. John Wood, F.R.S., F S. 
Two in Physiology, Compara- 


R.C. 
A £150 Prof. Michael Foster, M.D., MLA 
tive Anatomy, and Zoology 


Henry Power, Esq., M.B. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine ...... £75 


Robert Barnes, Esq., M.D. 
Prof. Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry} £3 


T. R. Fraser, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine .,.... £50 JVacaut. 


Two in Medicine. 





Prof. Garrod, M.D., F.R.S. 
Vacant. 


ronne Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
10n. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 26. It 
is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 
made to its individual Members. 


By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 





Burlington Gardens, March 5, 1872. 


| NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Taino, D.C.L., Oxon, &, Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rak, with an Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted 
with Additions, from the Daily News, Post 8vo. [Next week. 

From tHe Times. 

“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine’s book. We can only 
deal with it in its broad results, while its charm lies in its detail, The popularity 
the letters obtained while making their appearance in the Temps renders any 
further recommendation almost supertluous. But even were France more prolific 
of literature than it is at the moment, no one should neglect to read them in their 
collected form.” . 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNY- - 


| SON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, Vol. 11. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With 


| Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


| TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse, 


(Savig). Third and enlarged Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


By Sarah Williams 


[Next week. 


“If we go on extracting all that seems to us the product of true genius in this 


volume we should print nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely to 


| show the striking variety of mood and poetical conception it contains. What a, 


range of conception from the first fine picee, called * Baal '—the idea of which is to 
paint the changing attitude of man towards the powers of evil as the world grows 
older, and the corresponding change in the voice of God as it pleads with man—to 
the exquisite little children’s poems, such as ‘ Marjory’s Wedding‘ ani ‘ Crutch the 
Judge,’ which show the divine light playing on children’s nature, with a spiritual 


— | truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior to the highest touches in Mr. Keble’s 
beautiful ‘ Lyra Innocentium.”—sSpectator. 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KEDIVE. By the! 


DISCUSSIONS on COLONIAL QUESTIONS. Being a Report of 


the Proceedings of a Conference held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on 
July 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1871. Crown Svo, 2s 6d. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other LINKS between NATURE and 
HUMAN NATURE. By Mrs. George Curries. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 

“ No stories are more charming than Mrs. Cupples’ ‘Tappy's Chicks’ is for al} 
readers, whether five or fifty years old; so is ‘Our Barbara’ and the *‘ Tailor'’s 
Cat.’ "—Times. 

“It isa treasure for young folks. But this is not its only merit: every story 
contains some of the pleasantest sketches of Scottish life and character that we 
Lave seen for a long time.” —Scotsman. 


The HAUNTED CRUST; and other STORIES. By Katherine 


SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 


“If Miss Saunders has not woke up one morning lately, and found herself famous, 
she deserves to have doue so. This book will put her iu the front rank of novelists,” 
— Westminster Review. 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” Fourth 


Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 
“The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ has returned to the fleld in which he first distin- 
guished himself, and has in the present story improved on his first attempt,”— 
Athenwuin. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &c. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
“ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


“ Instinct with thought and feeling, and bright with the light of humour, sym- 
pathy, and love...... Alternately pathetic and humorous, these stories evince talent 
of a high order.” —Morning Post. 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER for the DEPARTED. 
With Copious Notes and Appendices. By the Rey. F, G, Les, D.C.L. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


“ Dr. Lee’s learned work is the most careful and complete summary of the sub- 
ject that can be found in modern ‘divinity. It is distinguished by a calm and fair 
statement of the writer's opinions, well-weighed examination of the witnesses he 
brings forward to support them, and considerable acquaintance with the ancient 
Liturgies ani patristic writings.” —Standard. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 
of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


“ We can only do justice to this book by such a multiplication of quotations as 
we have no space for. But we hope we have said sufficient to send our readers to 
the volumes themselves.""—TZimes. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Post 


8vo, 12s. 


“ We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis's general exposition of the theory 
of music as the most profound and subtle artistic instrament for expressing emotion. 
Criticism of this sort has hitherto, for the most part, been condned to Germany.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


FLOWERS and GARDENS: Notes on Plant Beauty. *| By 


Forses WATSON, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The production of an intelligent observer with an eye for the fitness of things 

and a refined and cultivated taste."—Atheneum, 
“We wish the book were in the hands of every one who hasa garden." —@raphic. 





STRAHAN and OO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 








FRED* EDWARDS & SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and 
durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more 
equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS & SON'S, 49 GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on thoroughly 


sound principles for economizing Fuel, diffusing Heat, and preventing incon- 
venience from Smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 
favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs or Porce- 
lain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decoration. The prices of 
these Grates allow of their introduction in any Chambers whatsoever where a 
fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, in 


very great variety of Medieval and other designs, the interior of the Grates 
being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile Hearths provided for the 
decoration of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use 


in Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway Stations, Ser- 
vants’ Offices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the 


formation of Smoke, to economize Fuel, to diffuse heat, to burn for many hours 
without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHEN’S & KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel and Ormolu 


Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Grates. Berlin black and 
fine cast Medieval Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in the 


Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s Ventilating Grates. 


STOVES, 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for Warming the Halls and 


Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches; made of a capacity 
to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascending or 
descending Flues, and through the night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 


handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, for use in 
Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These stoves are now made at much less prices than 
formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 


Interiors and Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and whole- 
somely Heated Air. 


Dr. ARNOT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in Halls, 


and Show-rooms where a Fire is required to be kept perpetually burning. 
They require attention twice in the course of Twenty-four Hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches and 


other Public Buildings, 





COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with Tiled 


Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for economizing Fuel, for 
effectually heating the Ovéns and Hot-plate, for enabling roasting to be done 
in the most unexceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an 
open Fire if desired: also for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and prevent- 
ing the old inconvenience to Servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange- 
ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons. and adapted for use in 
Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Estab 
lishments, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &c. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture, 


Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing Stoves, 
Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 


ENGINEERING. 
WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes; 


Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen Boiler, so that 
a Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot Water furnished, if 
required, by the same system, to Wash-hand Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, 
Sculleries ; or made to circulate through coils of Pipes for giving Heat toa 
Hall, a Conservatory, or a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Heating Churches and other 
Public Buildings and for Conservatories; also for the Halls, Staircases, and 
Passages of large Private Residences, and for contributing Heat, if required, to 
Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Billiard-room, with handsome 
Ornamental Cases to cover the Pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire Oporations of 


Washing, Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of Public 
Establishments. Washing Coppers and lroning Stoves of all kinds, 


LIFTS, for Hotels and other large Establishments; also on a 


small scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private 
Families. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, for 


Clubs, Restaurants, 


Messrs. EDWARDS & SON furnish Estimates gratuitously 


for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, and they 
include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. They send to any part of 
the Country for the purpose of preparing Estimates and giving those who consult 
them the benefit of their experience and advice, and they guarantee that whatever 
they undertake shall be signalized by excellent workmanship and efficient action 








MR. EDWARDS’S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. A New Edition, 
entirely rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the additions 
completing the Author's contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on 
Ventilation. By FREDERICK EpWAkps, Jun., royal 8vo, with 149 Lilustrations, 
and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats.”"—Chemical News, 


By the same Author. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Prevention. 


Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
* Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and house- 
holders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building News. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES and 
the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIREPLACES. Royal 
8vo, with 107 Illustrations, 10s 6d: 

“ A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost @ 
marvel in this book-making age." —Z.aminer. 


- ° 

The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOK- 

ING OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford and 

his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 

fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 

unscientific persons."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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